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” and that Credit Report trom Bankers 
Trust certainly gave us the facts we wanted. 
/ hear that every credit inguiry they ger 
receives the personal attention of an exper/= 
enced credit officer...“ 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies, 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 


rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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New Guided Missile Takes Off....This newest anti-aircraft missile, soaring upward on its 


supersonic flight, is launched, steered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missiles blast high- 


flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed by the Bell System’s research and 
manufacturing units—the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 
in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps 


is just one of many important military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 





Comment On 


Perspective 


By CHESTER C. DAVIS 


Associate Director, The Ford Foundation 
(Formerly president of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis) 


the judgments necessary to re- 

sponsible citizenship, we need 
to understand that the forces at 
home and abroad which toss us 
about like toads under the farmer’s 
harrow are going to be operating 
for a long time. 


We still think of a peaceful world 
as normal. In the background of our 
consciousness is the expectation 
that some miracle of leadership, 
some happy combination of events, 
will one day end our troubles with- 
out especial effort or sacrifice on our 
part. That just can’t happen. We are 
not going to see what we thought 
of as “normal” times for the rest 
of our lives—not while Stalin’s 
ruthless dictatorship controls a 
large part of the world’s resources, 
with satellite armies marching when 
he pulls the string, as they did in 
Korea; not until the basis can be 
laid for international trust to re- 
place international fear. The road 
from now to then will be long and 
tough. It cannot be traveled with 
the ease and comfort we now enjoy 
and subconsciously hope to hold. 


| F WE ARE TO HAVE PERSPECTIVE for 


The implications are clear. We 
are going to devote a large share 
of our national resources to build- 
ing and maintaining a great mili- 
tary force. The renewed military 
effort is superimposed on an econ- 
omy that was going nearly full 
blast a year ago with comparatively 
few unemployed. The actual effects 
of the expenditures and material 
drains involved in this program 
haven’t been fully felt yet. The full 
inflationary kick is still largely in 
the future, as is the probable re- 
turn to deficit financing on a large 
scale. 

War, or intense preparation for 
war, has a double-barreled effect. 
It steps up demand for labor, ma- 
terials and facilities, while it sub- 
tracts them from the use and serv- 
ice of civilians at the same time 
civilian incomes are expanding. We 
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have had a taste of how prices and 
wages respond, but nothing com- 
pared with what we will see if 
military costs continue or grow, 
and if we don’t meet them in other 
ways than by government deficit 
financing through commercial bank 
and central bank credit. Inflation is 
an old economic disease which has 
one curious characteristic. Most of 
us like some aspects of it. We like to 
see inflated prices on what we sell 
but not on what we buy. We favor 
controls for the other fellow but 
want freedom for ourselves. 
Military costs are not the only 
burden we must bear. We should 
have learned from two world wars 
that war doesn’t really settle any- 
thing. If there is to be hope for a 
free world, our investment in arms 
needs to’ be backed up by invest- 
ments in peace. Our great victories 
have been won on military fronts 
but our great defeats have been in 
their aftermaths. They have been 
defeats because we overlooked the 
vital business of understanding and 
influencing other people’s minds. 
There is no surer way to the 
hearts and minds of men than to 
work with them unselfishly for de- 
velopment and wise use of the 
world’s resources. The need to get 


FROM WHERE WE SIT 


Wanting for this A. B. A. Con- 
vention Issue, a vital message for 
our readers, over a signature which 
would be sure to command their 
universal respect, we asked Mr. 
Davis to supply one for this page, 
specifying only its length. He has 
very kindly consented, and we pre- 
sent it here with the conviction that 
an acceptance of Mr. Davis’ conclu- 
sions, or something approximating 
them, is an essential point of begin- 
ning in any adequate consideration 
of policies and programs for the 
present or plans for the future. 


J. H. Peters, Editor 


CHESTER C. DAVIS 


at it grows more pressing every 
day. Hungry, hopeless people see 
nothing to lose in embracing com- 
munism. What needs to be done will 
cost money, lots of it, but let’s keep 
things in perspective—the cost will 
be dimes to dollars compared with 
military costs to which we are al- 
ready committed. 


Combined, the total costs will 
change the lives of all of us. As 
individuals and as a system, bank- 
ers and banking have responsibili- 
ties beyond the ordinary because 
their influence and their powers 
are extraordinary. They share the 
common responsibility of citizen- 
ship, and beyond that, the special 
responsibility for their segment of 
the fiscal-monetary front. To dis- 
charge their special responsibility 
well in the face of the heavy strains 
that are ahead will not be easy. It 
is likely to call for a break with 
old habits of thought. No scheme of 
price and wage controls can work 
in the face of an inflating money 
supply, and nothing but continuous 
and increasing upward pressure on 
the money supply is in sight. The 
banking system certainly does not 
have all the responsibility for re- 
straining that pressure, but it has 
a considerable part, one that will 
call for statesmanship of high order. 

Behavior under conditions like 
that isn’t taught in banking text- 
books, nor is it handed down in 
banking tradition. But they are the 
conditions under which banking in 
this generation, and the next, will 
be carried on. 
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Looking North across downtown 
Chicago. 
Photo: Chicago Aerial Survey Company. 
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by Carl Sandburg, page 5. Copyright, 
1916, by Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc. Copyright, 1944, by Carl Sand- 
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Hog Butcher for the World, 


Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 


Player with Railroads, and the 


Nation’s Freight Handler; 


Stormy, husky, brawling, 


"Die lines from the pen of Carl Sand- 


burg seem especially appropriate for use 
on the occasion of the American Bankers 
Association’s tenth convention visit to Chi- 
cago. As the details of the ‘story of Chi- 
cago’ unfold in the pages which follow, 
and as it is realized that this story, multi- 
plied many times, is the story of America, 


the wonder of it grows. 


City of the Big Shoulders: 


—From Chicago Poems by Carl Sandburg 


It is a true story only because a cour- 
ageous, intelligent and industrious people 
have made it so. Among them, sharing the 
burdens and responsibilities, the hopes 
and achievements, of all the rest, has been 
the American banker. He remains the 
bulwark of our economy, and we salute 
him as he enters upon another year of 


constantly increasing usefulness. 
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Necame Vax Rego 
Wore Regarer 
Sradk Regier 
Wore Ledgers 
Colloterch Registers 
Securities Ledgers 
Cashier Checks 
Sate Deposit Rental Records 
Safekeeping Records 


Give all your och 


Bank and Bankers Ledgers 


important bank records 


MICROFILM PROTECTION 


at less cost, 


FAST SERVICE— ANYWHERE 
25 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS... FROM COAST TO COAST 


Atlanta Detroit Philadelphia 
Boston Houston _ Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portland, Oregon 
Chicago | Los Angeles Seattle 
Cincinnati Memphis St. Louis 
Cleveland Miami : San Antonio 

llas Minneapolis San Francisco 
Denver New Orleans Washington, D. C. 

New York City 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises, from 583 Burroughs service centers. 


A. 
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| Bell c Howell | | Burroughs e 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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less time, with Burroughs Microfilming 


Sure, your bank is probably using microfilm ... 
taking advantage of its protection, economy and 
convenience. But to what extent? 


How about the records that safeguard the inter- 
ests of your stockholders and of your employees 
... that define the structure of your bank as a 
going concern . . . that detail the obligations to 
depositors and trust department customers? 
Where would you stand if these records were 
destroyed or seriously damaged? 


High-speed recorder. Three reduc- 
tion ratios available. Photographs 
fronts and backs of documents side 
by side on 16 mm. film, or at the 
flick of a switch, converts to 8 mm. 
photography of fronts only up ore 
side of the film and down the other. 


Microfilming ¢// important records for protec- 
tion, as well as for economy of storage space and 
convenience of reference, is just good practice in 
any business. 


Your Burroughs representative will be glad to 
show you how it can be done, quickly and 
economically, with the finest in modern micro- 
film equipment—built by Bell & Howell to main- 
tain a tradition of leadership in fine photog- 
raphy. Why not call Burroughs today? 
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Chicago Historical Society 


CHICAGO: Giant of the Plains...... 


* 


The courage, strength and faith of the men who 


By WILBUR J. BRONS 


Associate Editor 


eres, mythical goddess of har- 
C vests, stands graven in endur- 

ing stone atop Chicago's 
Board of Trade Building. Far beneath 
her lofty pedestal runs the northward 
span of LaSalle Street, nerve center of 
one of the world’s great money mar- 
kets. 

From an observation platform at 
Ceres’ feet the visitor to the seventy- 
seventh annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association can 
survey much of the throbbing heart 
of this great market. If the visitor is 
accompanied by a Chicagoan, his first 
look inevitably will be directed to 
the easily visible group of buildings 
that tower above Chicago’s beginnings 
on what is now the city’s Near North 
Side. 

One of the towering structures, the 
333 North Michigan Building, has its 
footings in the very soil upon which 
Fort Dearborn once stood. The out- 
lines of the old fort, historically 
correct in their dimensions, are pre- 
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served in plainly marked metal strips 
imbedded in the sidewalk at the south- 
east corner of Michigan Avenue and 
Wacker Drive. 

The goddess of harvests, high on 
the edifice that houses the world’s 
largest grain exchange, and _ the 
riverside site of the old fort are 
symbols of destiny—not alone the 
destiny of a single Central Western 
metropolis, but of a vast area reach- 
ing from New Orleans on the South 
to the Canadian border on the North 





Population 
Square Miles 


Number of Manufac- 
turing Establishments 12,300 


Annual Retail 


eee $4,348.801,000 
Annual Wholesale 
re $14,297,145.000 





‘wet 


and from Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
East to Denver, Colorado, on the West. 


Much has been written and said of 
the years that link the modern image 
of Ceres with the Windy City’s 
swaddling days. Some historians 
have seemed kindly disposed; some 
bitterly objective. All have agreed, 
however, upon the basic facts which 
are the sinew and bone of this article. 


In the light of what followed, per- 
haps the strangest of these facts is 
that when you delve beyond 1812 you 
find that the wilderness area around 
Fort Dearborn was an almost com- 
pletely non-monetary society. The 
trappers and hunters of that era had 
virtually no need of a medium of ex- 
change. So self-sufficient were they 
both in spirit and in material things 
that when a would-be neighbor got 
within rifle range of their crude cab- 
ins they moved on in search of elbow 
room. 


$25 Was Wealth 


Even as Jate as 1820, when agricul- 
ture had begun to show signs of 
wanting to expand, barter was largely 
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orn is tin this impressive skyline of steel and stone on the shores of Lake Michigan. 


Acme Newspictures, Chicago 


. Jinancial Capital of the Midwest 
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the vogue. Many a family huddled 
around the ruins of the old fort never 
saw as much as $25 a year. Farmers 
of that day produced little or no sur- 
plus for sale. And to the fur trade, 
the muddy little community was 
merely the beginning of a back-break- 
from Lake Michigan 


swamps to the Illinois 


ing portage 
across the 
River. 

Despite this dreary picture, change 
was in the offing. And when it came, 
it came swiftly. When the town was 
first platted in 1830, it had a bare 50 
citizens. When it was incorporated as 
a city in 1837, the population was 
1,170, and about 4,000 of these peo- 
ple had arrived in four years. 

News traveled slowly in those days, 
to be sure; but it got around some- 
what more quickly than most of us 
would believe possible. And the rate 
of Chicago’s growth was in itself good 
publicity. By the summer of 1836, 
the total value of Chicago real estate 
had reached $10,500,000—about 60 
times greater than its total value just 
six years earlier. 

The initial impetus to growth 
came from the desire of people in 
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the East to acquire western land. 
What gave point to that desire was the 
Illinois-Michigan Canal. The opening 
of the Erie Canal in 1825, and of the 
Oswego Canal four years later, had 
provided a continuous water route 
through the Great Lakes to the West 
and Chicago was the logical terminus 
of that route for anyone who wanted 
to settle in Illinois. 


A Deluge Of Scrip 


The speculative house of cards col- 
lapsed of its own weight in the spring 
of 1837. Hopes that had reached to 
the skies a few weeks earlier crashed 
dismally upon the hard fact of human 
misery and loss. The effect upon the 
Chicago area monetary situation can 
easily be imagined. The expansion in 
notes of the Illinois bank had already 
displaced most of the gold and silver 
coin in circulation and a flood of 
new scrip from many sources quickly 
drove the remainder into hiding. 

Currency in circulation came to 
consist of all sorts of paper. Small 
tradesmen gave out tickets of credit 
in lieu of change. These tickets 


ranged from 5 cents to 50 cents and 


were “good” for groceries, tobacco, 
whiskey or anything else the issuer 
happened to deal in. In addition there 
was County State Auditor’s 
scrip, St. Louis scrip and a veritable 
deluge of bills issued by Michigan 
banks under the land loan legislation 
of that state. 


scrip, 


So hungry were agriculture, busi- 
ness and industry for anything that 
could be called “sound” money, that 
George Smith’s “circulating certifi- 
cates of deposit” soon came to be re- 
garded as better than anything else 
that could be had. 

Smith organized the Wisconsin Ma- 
rine and Fire Insurance Company, 
authorized by Wisconsin law to issue 
certificates of deposit in round de- 
nominations. These were payable in 
specie either at the Milwaukee offices 
of the company or at the offices of 
Strachan and Scott, who acted as 
Chicago agents for the company. 

Of the Wisconsin Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company’s total capitali- 
zation of $225,000, half was taken by 
Smith and his Chicago associates 
while the 


remainder was eagerly 
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subscribed to by Scottish capitalists. 
It was Smith’s boast that the com- 
pany’s entire note circulation could 
be taken up at a moment’s notice, 
either in Illinois funds or in Eastern 
exchange. 


This assurance of redemption in 
specie, naturally enough, was several 
times put to the test by competing 
banks. The fact that the doubters 
never failed to get their money led to 
a phenomenal increase in the popu- 
larity of George Smith’s notes. So 
widespread became Smith’s reputa- 
tion that his notes were readily ac- 
cepted in towns hundreds of miles 
away from the home offices of the 
company. By the end of the 1850's 
redemption agencies had been set up 
in Galena, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Detroit. 


By the end of 1850, Illinois had 


recovered economic prestige. She was 
still to suffer from the inflationary 
activities of neighboring states, but 
the worst was over. By that time Mr. 
McCormick’s farm machinery plant in 
Chicago had been running for three 
years. The wheat trade had been rec- 
ognized as the primary factor in the 
development of the city. 


The Board Of Trade Opens 


In 1845, a hardy traveler could go 
from New York to Chicago in five 
days and five hours by means of an 
astonishingly rapid combination of 
railroad, lake steamer and_ stage 
coach. In 1852, the first through 
train from the East reached Chicago 
in less than half that time. Tele- 
graphic communication between the 
two cities had been established some 
four years earlier. In the same year, 
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Chicago floated its first big loan from 
New York. 

In the spring of 1848, the Chicago 
Board of Trade came into existence. 
It wasn’t formally incorporated until 
1850, but it had already begun to 
develop its basic function of providing 
a uniform system of grading and 
standardizing the products in which 
its member dealt. How the ex- 
change grew, through good times and 
bad, is dealt with in another article 
in this issue of BANKERS MONTHLY. 


Free Banking Era 

During the fifth decade of the cen- 
tury, the steady increase in the vol- 
ume of Chicago area business activity 
emphasized more clearly with each 
passing day the inadequacy of the 
circulating currency. A few notes of 
the old Bank of Illinois at Shawnee- 
town were still in use at a 75 per cent 
discount and a handful of the notes of 
the second State Bank went at a 50 
per cent discount. 

In addition to Smith’s bills, there 
were some $500,000 of notes of St. 
Louis banks in circulation in Illi- 
nois. The time was ripe for a system 
that would replace the small private 
banks. About that time the Board of 
Trade appointed a committee to 
draft a free-banking act that would 
fit the new conditions and require- 
ments. The bill was introduced as 
soon as the new legislature assembled 
in 1851 and despite the opposition of 
downstate legislators, it became law. 

Banking as we know it today be- 
gan in Chicago with the passage of 
that bill. On January 13, 1852, the 
Marine Bank was incorporated to take 
over the banking operations of the 
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The exacting insurance needs of 


leading companies in American 
industry and finance set the stern 
pace by which we established and 
developed blanket bond and other 
insurance safeguards for business. 

Broad, extensive experience in 
serving top-flight organizations in 
every field of activity is the back- 
ground which has brought United 
States Guarantee bonds the en- 


dorsement of the leading banks of 


“e 


America. 


UNITED STATES 
GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


NEW YORK CITY 
FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 
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In 1847, seven years after the first reaper sales were made, Cyrus McCormick moved his operations from Walnut Grove Farm, Va., to 
Chicago. His small factory, shown above, on the North bank of the Chicago river was just east of the present Michigan Boulevard bridge. 


old Chicago Marine and Fire Insur- 
ance Company, original model for 
George Smith’s Wisconsin Marine and 
Fire Insurance Company. 

J. Young Scammon, who had or- 
ganized the bank, became its first 
president. Edward |. Tinkham was 
its first cashier. After a few months 
of operation under these two men, the 
institution increased its capital from 
the original $50,000 to $500,000. 

The notes of the Marine Bank made 
their first appearance in Chicago on 
Saturday, April 17, 1852. The Chi- 
cago Democrat remarked that “the 
plate is a very fine one, and will not 
be an easy one to counterfeit.” The 
newspaper further described the 
notes as “having for a vignette, the 
bust of that distinguished philosopher 
and theologiarf, Baron Swedenborg. 
with rays emanating therefrom, 
placed between two beautiful women.” 


On February 18, the private bank- 
ing house of Boone and Bronson 
decided to follow Scammon’s exam- 
ple and obtained a charter: for the 
Merchants and Mechanics Bank in 
Chicago. This bank was capitalized 
for $100,000 and Messrs. Boone and 
Bronson became, respectfu'ly, its 
president and cashier. 

In May, Chicago had its third 
bank, the Commercial Bank. This in- 
stitution was designed primarily to 
take over the financial business of the 
Southwest Plank Road Company and 
it did not contribute greatly to the 
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city’s commercial facilities. In June, 
the private banking house of Bradley 
and Curtis incorporated their busi- 
ness under the title, City Bank of 
Chicago, with a subscribed capital of 
$200,000, about half of which was 
immediately paid in. 


The Pace Quickens 
During July, I. H. Burch and Com- 


pany incorporated the Chicago Bank 
and George Smith obtained a charter 
for the Bank of America. Early in 
August, Messrs. Davisson and Mc- 
Calla chartered the Bank of Commerce 
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and took over the old Chicago post 
office for the new institution. During 
the same month, Forrest Brothers and 
Company incorporated the Union 
Bank of Chicago. 

By spring, 1854, Chicago had ten 
incorporated banks. From that point 
on, the city’s growth as a money mar- 
ket was stepped up another notch. Yet 
the free banking system was by no 
means the panacea business men of 
the rapidly growing industry and 
agriculture of the great central West 


had hoped it would be. 


Many trials and tribulations were 
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Chicago Historical Society 


The Marine Bank building in 1857. 
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Four avenues to complete and satisfying 
Correspondent Bank Service 


Through every channel of communication, the 
correspondent banking facilities of National City 
are continually at the disposal of banks through- 
out the world. Night and day, around the clock 
they provide speedy, accurate, dependable ser- 
vice ... service that meets every requirement of 
modern correspondent banking. 


Constantly, from our 54 overseas branches in 
major trading centers of the world, come up-to- 
the-minute trade reports. Our credit files contain 
current facts and figures concerning hundreds of 
thousands of firms and individuals in this country 
and abroad. Our 67 branches which blanket 
Greater New York enable us to keep a finger 
constantly on the pulse of this all-important area. 


These world-wide facilities working for your 
bank, combined with the personal, interested 
attention National City devotes to the problems 
of correspondents—will prove a definite asset to 
officers and customers of your bank. We cor- 
dially invite you to use these four avenues to 
complete and satisfying correspondent service. 


Around the Clock Transit Service 
Credit Information Bond Portfolio Analysis 
Complete Foreign Facilities 


Collections 


Cooperation in Financing Local Industry 
Underwriting and Dealing in State and Municipal Bonds 
Safekeeping—Other Security Transactions 
Complete Trust Service 


Personalized Service 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


67 Branches in Greater New York and 54 Branches Overseas. 


Correspondent Banks in every commercially important city of the world. 


Fist in World Wide Banking 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


(Trust Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York) 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 15, N, Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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still to come before a national cur- 
rency came into being. There were 
times of panic, such as that brought 
about later in 1854 by the disclosure 
of fraudulent deals on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The financial condi- 
tion of the national government was 
widely recognized as none too sound. 
The big events to come—the war 
between the states, the gold panic of 
1869, the monetary controversy be- 
tween the Bryan and McKinley forces 
and the Great Fire were still in the 
future. 


Struggle For A National Currency 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, 


Chicago already possessed most of the 
diverse types of financial institution 
that constitute a money market as 
bankers, business men and industrial- 
ists know it today. But there was no 
co-ordination among the various fi- 
nancial houses. The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company and a newly- 
opened branch of the Bank of Mon- 
treal offered the most substantial 
source of business and manufacturing 
accommodations. 

So far as the future of the Central 
West was concerned, the war’s dark 
days were notable chiefly for the 
fact that they marked the effort made 
to return to the faith of the Founding 
Fathers in a national currency. The 
need was unquestionable. The existing 
monetary system was a hodge-podge 
of private banking, currency which 
was good only so long as the issuer 
could stave off demand for redemp- 
tion in specie, and rivalry between 
the state banking institutions set up 
by the various commonwealths. 

The panic years 1857-1859 lent 
support to the men who were working 
for a national currency law. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1863, their efforts were 
crowned with success; the National 
Currency Act became law. It provided 
for a Comptroller of the Currency 
with authority to incorporate as 
banking associations any group of five 
or more persons who made applica- 
tion to him and could furnish the 
minimum capital—$50,000. 

Each association authorized by the 
Comptroller was required to deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United 
States government bonds equivalent 
at market value to at least 30 per cent 
of the association’s paid-in capital. In 
return, the association received cir- 
culating “national currency” equal to 
90 per cent of the market value of 
the deposited bonds. 
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The corner of State and Washington Streets was the site of the First National Bank’s 
second building. This is the way it appeared just prior to the Great Fire of 1871. 


The aggregate issue of the new 
currency was not to exceed $300,- 
000,000 for the entire country, and 
it was to be apportioned among the 
states in accordance with their popu- 
lation and banking resources. Each 
association was legally bound to re- 
deem its notes on demand at its place 
of business. It was also required to 
hold as a reserve for that purpose 
money equal to at least 25 per cent 
of its aggregate note and deposit lia- 
bilities. 


Days of Emergence 


In the East, reaction to the embryo 
system of national banking was some- 
what less than favorable. But Chicago 
welcomed it. For one thing, the me- 
tropolis of the western frontier had 
been designated as a “reserve city”; its 
national banks were required to hold 
in their vaults, at all times, a reserve 
in “lawful currency” equal to at 
least one-quarter of their aggregate 
note and deposit liabilities. So great 
was confidence in the new national 
currency in this part of the country 
that when some bank note forms were 
stolen from the Treasury in 1866 
and circulated throughout the coun- 
try with forged signatures, no Cen- 
tral Western business man or farmer 
refused to accept them. 

Actually, the national currency act 
marked the emergence of Chicago and 
the Central West from frontier status. 


Of the first 26 national banks char- 
tered by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, two were awarded to Illinois. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
received one of the earliest charters; 
it opened its doors in rented quarters 
on July 1, 1863. By 1867 it had 
grown so much that its directors au- 
thorized erection of a bank building 
at the Southeast corner of State and 
Washington Streets. Eight other na- 
tional banks were operating in Chi- 
cago by December, 1864. 


The Great Fire in the Autumn of 
1871 afforded new proof of Chicago’s 
fundamental vitality as a capital 
market. The sprawling city’s 40,000 
wooden structures, its 56 miles of 
wood-block pavement, its 650 miles 
of plank sidewalks and the thousands 
of wooden huts and cottages surround- 
ing its many manufacturing enter- 
prises were ready fuel for an historic 
conflagration, a sort of Gargantuan 
bonfire to signal the end of one era 
and the beginning of another. 

Buildings housing Chicago banks 
were completely destroyed. Conster- 
nation reigned among bankers and 
business men alike for the better part 
of 48 hours. Toward evening of the 
second day, however, it was discov- 
ered that while many records were 
missing, the contents of the vaults of 
the larger institutions were intact. 

That discovery was enough to 
breathe new life into the community. 
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And while bankers were conferring on 
how best to begin anew, an apple 
vendor set up her stall at the corner 
of State and Randolph Streets. That 
was on October 10, three days after 
the holocaust. A few hours later, a 
real estate dealer named Kerfoot be- 
gan putting up a temporary shack on 
the site of his old offices at Washing- 
ton and Clark Streets. Another week 
and the city had begun to build a 
better city on the ashes of the old. 


A Major Source Of Capital 
The last three decades of the 19th 


Century were years of expansion in- 
terrupted only occasionally by brief 
periods of growing pains. When the 
Federal Reserve Act became law on 
November 23, 1914, Chicago had 
rounded the turn of a hundred year 
span with her future as a capital 
market assured. The committee 
charged with organizing the various 
federal reserve districts quickly dis- 
covered that business men and bank- 
ers of a solid group of Central West- 
ern states looked to Chicago as the 
natural axis of their fiscal world. 
Bankers of many states testified that 
most of the items they handled went 
to Chicago. Requests to be included 
in the reserve district of which they 
expected Chicago to be center came 





from as far away as Montana, South 
Dakota and Nebraska. 

More than 50,000,000 people live 
and work in the great Central Western 
area which regards this year’s A.B.A. 
convention city as its major source of 
both long and short term capital. 
These millions produce more than 50 
per cent of the nation’s bauxite, iron 
ore, steel, farm implements, automo- 
biles, flaxseed, corn, oats, wheat and 
animal products. They also produce 
a big percentage of the country’s 
electrical equipment railroad cars, 
boots, shoes, rubber products and 
various raw materials, of which gyp- 
sum and lead are but two of the more 
common. 


Huge Water-borne Traffic 


The transportation: facilities cen- 
tering in Chicago reach into every 
nook and cranny of 1,125,000 square 
miles of industry and agriculture. 
Twenty-three trunk line railroads fan 
out from the city’s terminals in a 
vast network of rails. Motor carrier 
routes originating here provide reg- 
ularly scheduled daily service to 
24,000 communities. Ten major air- 
lines, five feeder lines and three 
freight and air express lines augment 
rail and highway transportation. 

The port of Chicago, which actual- 
ly extends from Waukegan some 45 





The vicinity of the Chicago Board of Trade as it appeared in the late 1880’s. Many 
of the buildings keyed in this sketch still stand. (From “Views of Chicago”, a 
guide book published by Rand McNally & Company in 1893.) 


. The Lakeside Building 

. The Rookery 

. The Insurance Exchange 

The Rand McNally Building 
The Royal Insurance Building 
The Mallers Building 

The Gaff Building 


NAV PEN 
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8. The 
9. The 


Counselman Building 
Grand Pacific Hotel 

10. The Hotel Grace 

1l. The Phenix Building 

12. The Board of Trade Building 
13. The Brother Jonathan Building 
14. The Medinah Temple 








miles to the North to Michigan City, 
Indiana, about 30 miles Southward, 
handled cargoes totalling 52,800,000 
tons in 1950. In that same period 
more than 13,000,000 tons of raw 
materials and finished goods passed 
through the great central market on 
the Illinois Waterway. 


Ingot steel, the basic raw material 
of an industrial age, is a tremendous 
contributor to the economy of the 
area. Production in 1950 reached the 
staggering total of 17,591,000 tons. 
With this huge ingot capacity at its 
doorstep, it isn’t surprising that Chi- 
cago should have become the largest 
metal working center in the U. S. 


George W. Dole set up Chicago’s 
first meat packing plant in 1832 at 
what is now Michigan Avenue and 
Madison Street. In its initial year, 
the little Dole plant dressed fewer 
than 300 cattle. Today, as many as 
50,000 cattle and 120,000 hogs come 
to the Chicago Union Stock Yards 
each day during peak periods. Meat 
output has run as high as 11,200 
pounds per minute and the total 
number of animals received at the 
Yards from the farms and ranches 
of 40 states and the Dominion of 
Canada is currently nudging the bil- 
lion mark. 


The foregoing is but the outline of 
a story that requires more space for 
the full telling than is available here. 
It neglects mention of many individ- 
uals and institutions whose accom- 
plishments and contributions to eco- 
nomic growth are preserved in the 
archives of the Chicago Historical 
Society, the library of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, the files of 
the Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
tion and in the reference rooms of 
Chicago newspapers and periodicals. 

Omitted is Chicago’s part in the 
financing of four historic conflicts, 
the War of Secession, the Spanish- 
American War and World Wars I 
and II. Omitted, too, is discussion of 
Chicago’s position as a source of 
equity capital, a subject treated in 
the story of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change printed elsewhere in this issue. 


None of these omissions alters the 
basic facts of the narrative, however. 
Ceres, mythical goddess of harvests, 
will continue to look northward as 
long as she stands where she is today. 
And well may she look north! It all be- 
gan there, among the dwellers on the 
swampy fringe of a great wilderness 
a little more than four generations ago. 
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SERVICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 
Credit information 
Around-the-clock mail 
pick-up 

Quick collection of items 
Participation in 

local loans with 
correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of security 
orders 


Analyses of investment 
portfolios 

Safekeeping of securities 
Full foreign services 
Many personal services 





... Buteher for the World— 


hicago had become the live- 
C stock and meat capital of the 

world long before Poet Sand- 
burg penned his immortal ode to the 
city. Aggressive, far-sighted men had 
assured the city’s future in that re- 
spect. Alive to opportunity, they 
wrought well with the money capital 
they were able to borrow and accumu- 
late from their operations—so well, in 
fact, that since the turn of the century 
Chicago’s dominant position in pro- 
viding meat for the consumer market 
never has been questioned. 

The enterprises founded by these 
men have long been household names 
up and down the land and throughout 
its breadth: Morris, Swift, Armour, 
Cudahy, Wilson, Agar, Mayer, Bren- 
nan, Miller & Hart, Roberts & Oake, 


Illinois Meat and many others. 


First Slaughter House 
In 1827 


Beef and pork animals were fairly 
numerous in Illinois by 1820. Wesley 
Hardenbergh, president of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, recalls that the 
city’s first butcher was one Archibald 
Claybourne, government slaughterer 
for the Pottawattamie Indians. Re- 
search has disclosed, says Hr. Harden- 
berg, that Claybourne built the city’s 
first slaughter house in 1827 to prepare 
meat for the Fort Dearborn garrison 
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and the settlers arqund the fort. 

Chicago’s pioneer packer, however, 
was George W. Dole, who put up beef 
in barrels in a warehouse at Dearborn 
and Water Streets. The Dole product 
moved across the lake to the Detroit 
market. When the Illinois-Michigan 
Canal became an actuality, Dole’s 
business grew enormously. Competi- 
tors soon set up shop and by 1864 
there were 58 packing houses operat- 
ing as rapidly as cattle and hog re- 
ceipts would permit. 


Stock Yards Opened In 1865 


This expansion soon demanded more 
than the haphazard facilities for han- 
dling animals which the city boasted 
up to that time. The Union Stock 
Yards (now the Union Stock Yards 
and Transit Company) opened for 
business on Christmas Day, 1865. In 
the following _ half-decade, 
slaughter increased 
1,000,000 head. 


A million of anything—dollars, 
animals or bushels of wheat—was a 
figure to conjure with during the 
pre-Civil War era. Today, during peak 
periods, the Union Stock’ Yards can 
and does handle upwards of 40,000 
cattle and 120,000 hogs every 24 
hours. The Yards last year handled 
1,779,945 head of cattle, 114,872 


local 
to more than 


calves, 3,670,270 hogs and 654,649 
sheep and lambs—a tremendous total 
of 5,565,087 animals. 


Translated into money, these figures 
become even more impressive. The 
average value per head of live stock 
receipts in Chicago last year was 
$293.10 for cattle, $46.10 for calves, 
$47.57 for hogs and $26.48 for sheep 
and lambs. The 1950 total value of 


meat animals marketed here was 
$718,921,760. No banker need be 
told what that kind of money means 
to the economy of the great area of 
which Chicago is the natural financial 
center. 

It is estimated that some 250,000 
of Chicago’s population get their liv- 
ing directly from the Stock Yards, 
including the packing companies. An 
equal number derive their livelihood 
indirectly from the same source. The 
by-products of the packing industry 
alone are a tremendously important 
economic factor, swelling the total 
volume of industrial employment in 
the area. 


Among the by-product industries 
are felt goods, brushes, tanning, 
leather goods, feeds and fertilizers, 
glue and gelatin, grease and tallow, 
oleomargarine, sausage casings, glyc- 
erin and soap, sporting goods, etc. 
The development of drugs and phar- 
maceuticals from animal glands and 
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One of the strongest 
attractions for industrial 
location in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois is the 
great concentration of basic 
and applied scientific research facilities located here. 

Industries in this area take advantage of this in two ways. 
They make practical use of the varied research institutions 
already established, many of world renown. Or, if they prefer, 
they readily find at hand all the necessary factors for instituting 
their own research headquarters. 

New laboratories, the outgrowth of these facilities, are being 
placed in operation at an unprecedented rate. Already operat- 
ing here are more than 300 research and testing laboratories, 
and the 73 technical and scientific societies embrace 36,000 





Chicago and 
Northern 
» Illinois... 
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members. Adding to this the outstanding universities and 
libraries of Chicago and Northern Illinois, industrial manage- 
ment finds a reservoir of research skill unequalled elsewhere 
in the world. 

Defense production is quickening the country’s industrial 
operations to the fastest pace in history. The great concentra- 
tion of research facilities in Chicago and Northern Illinois will 
contribute more and more to this great effort. 






A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 
you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 
your business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully 
screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be suit- 
able for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 







Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Airport 

Inland Waterways © Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central Market” ¢ Food 

Producing and Processing Center ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,800,000 Kilowatts 
of Power ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good Government ¢ Good Living ¢ Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Cleanliness is the watchword in modern packing plants such as this where women (left) weigh and package sliced bacon for 


nation-wide distribution. 


Laboratory technicians (right) are shown making tests at the American Meat Institute Foundation at 


the University of Chicago, where a comprehensive program of research and education is carried on. 


animal by-products has written a whole 
new chapter of progress in recent 
years. Insulin, cortisone, the various 
vitamin products and liver extract 
are but a few of the industry’s con- 
tributions to medicine. 


Collectively, the by-product indus- 
tries contribute some $225,000,000 
a year to the dollar value of goods 
manufactured in the greater Chicago 
area. No major industry in Chicago- 
* / 
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’ 
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land has a better record of stability 
of employment and output over the 
years than packing and its associated 
enterprises. The by-producs have been 
one of the most important factors in 
that record. 

Chicago’s great meat industry and 
the prosperity of the Central West are 
inextricably interwoven. Despite fluc- 
tuations in live stock production in the 
last two decades, sales of meat animals 


fi 
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Sausages one of the oldest forms of processing food, hang in variety and profusion 
in a plant’s drying room where humidity and temperature is carefully controlled. 
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have provided the farmer with 23 to 
30 per cent of his income. The effect 
of this income upon retail trade, 
banking and general business activity 
throughout the country is so obvious 
it requires no statistical proof. 

Trade opinion says expansion in 
the number of meat animals on Mid- 
west farms in 1950 was substantial, 
more so than the impressive increase 
of 1949. Bankers in the area know 
that farmers are in a better position 
to step up meat output than they 
were when World War II demand 
caught up with them. Feed grains are 
plentiful; herds of cattle and hogs 
have been rebuilding steadily for sev- 
eral years. 

Chicago undoubtedly will remain 
on top of the meat industry. Direct 
marketing of live stock by farmers 
has progressed in the past decade and 
there has been some decentralization 
in the packing industry itself. Never- 
theless, Chicago’s position in the center 
of a meat-hungry nation, its accessi- 
bility by all forms of transportation 
and the presence of its great financial 
resources assure continued pre-emi- 


nence as “. . . butcher for the World.” 
Among the organizations whose 


headquarters are in Chicago are the 
Institute of Meat Packing, the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, the National Live 
Stock Exchange, the National Live 
Stock Producers Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, scores of purebred associa- 
tions and many publications serving 
the industry. 
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Tool 
Maker... 


ven the most casual visitor to 
E Chicago will be impressed by 

the broad pattern of diversifi- 
cation in its manufacturing activities. 
It will be apparent that Chicago makes 
about everything known to today’s 
consumer goods markets. 

If the visitor cares to dig it out, 
the statistical picture will substantiate 
his impression of diversity. Chicago 
does provide a better cross section 
of the nation’s industrial pattern than 
can be found in any other area. Of the 
more than 2,500,000 men and women 
employed in the city’s factories, mills 
and processing plants, approximately 
a million individuals are engaged in 
turning out a bewildering array of 
products. 


Steel The Basic Industry 


Nevertheless, the canvas deserves 
highlighting. Despite the extent of 
diversification, many Chicago indus- 
tries are basic in character. And few 
of these are more essential to the 
capital goods requirements of our 
modern mass economy than steel, the 
material upon which virtually all 
manufacturing industry depends for its 
tools, machinery and transportation. 

Mills in the Chicago area set an 
all-time record last year by producing 
17,591,400 tons of ingot steel. Sig- 
nificantly, this figure exceeds by about 
900,000 tons the old record estab- 
lished in the peak war year, 1944. 
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U. S. Steel Photo 


Open hearth furnace at the South Chicago Works of the United States Steel Corp. 


Based on an average value of $52 
per ton, 1950 ingot production 
amounted to $914,800,000. If it were 
possible to trace each ton of Chicago 
area steel to its ultimate destination, 
the end-product value of ingot output 
would be very much larger than $914.,- 
800,000. The finishing process alone 
greatly enhances the value of the 
many steel products shipped from 
area mills. 


Substantial increases in steel-mak- 
ing capacity are either under way or 
planned over the next two years. Ex- 
pansion programs include those of the 
United States Steel Company at South 





Chicago Area Record 
In Steel 


Employees: 100,000 
Mills: 2 (Largest in World) 


Production: 1,650,000 tons 


(May—Record for single month) 





Chicago and Gary, Ind., and the In- 
land Steel Company and Youngtown 
Sheet and Tube Company at Indiana 
Harbor. Last year these producers 
added 540,000 tons of ingot capacity; 
1951 and 1952 will see a total of 
2,000,000 ingot tons added to present 


capacity. 


Machinery Production Expands 


Obviously, then, the Chicago area 
is a tremendous producer of basic 
steel. Yet employment in the numerous 
steel fabricating plants is much larger 
than in the blast furnaces and rolling 
mills. And much of the area’s metal 
working industry is comprised of 
manufacturers supplying parts and 
sub-assemblies to producers of tools 
and machinery here and elsewhere. 


One of the striking developments 
since 1939 has been the tremendous 
increase in employment and produc- 
tion in the machinery industry. In 
fact, expansion here has been consid- 
erably more rapid than in other sec- 
tions of the country. Perhaps the most 
rapid development has taken place in 
the production of engines and tur- 
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U. S. Steel’s Gary, Indiana, Coke plant, one of the largest coke producers in the nation. 


U. S. Steel Photo 
The geyser of steam (fore- 


ground) from the quenching tower signals production of another car of coke. 


bines, agricultural machinery, tractors 
and machine tools and accessories. 

While this discussion clearly is not 
intended as a detailed statistical analy- 
sis, the following data demonstrates 
the Chicago area’s importance as a 
“maker of tools.” More than 1,400 
plants are engaged in making indus- 
trial machinery of various types. Nor 
does that figure include electrical ma- 
chinery, of which there are more than 
500 producers in the area. Fabricated 
metal plants in which parts and sub- 
assemblies for other areas are made, 
number 1,654 establishments. 

Chicago’s position as a producer 
of the means of production is reflected 
by some facts which all too frequently 
are omitted from discussions of its in- 
fluence upon the economy of more 
than a third of the nation. The in- 
dustrial area of which the city is the 
center extends far beyond its corporate 
limits. The area taken in a well-inte- 
grated region of 3,647 square miles de- 
fined by the Census of Manufacturers 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

This area, in addition to Chicago 
proper and all of Cook County outside 
the city, includes DuPage, Kane, Lake 
and Will Counties in Illinois and Lake 
County in Indiana. Nor is that all. 
Activity in the Chicago area also has 
a direct bearing upon the economies of 
other industrial centers, such as Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, 
South Bend, Peoria and Davenport. 
Chicago is the big central market for 
this entire region, a region which has 
been steadily increasing its total 
manufacturing capacity and its di- 
versity of output. 
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To bring the story to date, it should 
be pointed out that the trend of in- 
vestment in Chicago area machinery 
and plant has again turned upward 
after a minor four-year down trend 
in company with the remainder of 
the nation. Plans for industrial ex- 
pansion announced in 1950 envisaged 
a total area expenditure of $325,347,- 
000 or more than three times the total 
of similar expenditures announced in 
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boat unloading operations at the plant. 


1949. Only in 1942, when the figure 
was $569,545,000, has the 1950 figure 
been exceeded. 

The Association of Commerce and 
Industry is authority for the statement 
that 1950 expansion plans bring the 
total of such investments over the past 
eleven years to the sum of $2,233,335,- 
000. No other industrial area in the 
nation can match that total. 


U. S. Steel Photo 
Twin blast furnaces (top center) at the South Chicago Works of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. form a backdrop to the iron ore and limestone storage yards as well as the ore 


Each of the furnaces stands 235 feet tall. 
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Stacker 
of Wheat... 


By ANTHONY G. ALLISON 


Director of Public Relations, 
Chicago Board of Trade 


n those sections of the United States 
in which it is the major crop, 
wheat is no longer “stacked” in 

fields to await the ministrations of 
threshing crews. Giant machines called 
“combines” now roam the prairie 
states from the Texas Panhandle to the 
Canadian border, cutting, threshing 
and loading wheat all in one time- and 
labor-saving operation. Despite this 
progress, however, the phrase “stack- 
er of wheat” still effectively conjures 
up a picture of Chicago’s pre-eminence 
as a grain market. For when one thinks 
of mankind’s undiminished depend- 
ence upon cereals, he thinks inevitably 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, oldest 
and largest institution of its kind any- 
where. 

The story of the Board of Trade 
really begins with a human need, cry- 
ing to be fulfilled. By the middle of 
the 19th Century, the great central 
plains were well along in the process 
of being broken by the plow for the 
planting of wheat and corn. Cyrus 
McCormick’s reaper, forerunner of 
today’s mechanization, was ready to 
prove a tremendous stimulus to agri- 
culture by eliminating the time-con- 
suming task of cutting ripened grain 
with sickles or scythes and the back- 
breaking labor of tving the straw in 
bundles for stacking and curing. 

Man was about to take a giant stride 
forward in the business of producing 
wheat and other grains. But, as was 
so often the case in that era, the grow- 
er was faced with great . marketing 
difficulties; collecting a just reward 
for his arduous labors was no mean 
accomplishment. Transportation was 
poor, when it was available at all. 
Harvested grain had to be hauled to 
Chicago over crude, muddy roads, 


The monumental Board of Trade Build- 
ing houses the world’s largest grain ex- 
change, thus serving a national economic 
need almost as old as American agriculture 
itself. 
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A SALUTE FROM DETROIT 
OBSERVING HER 
200th ANNIVERSARY 


ETROIT is observing her 250th Anniversary— 
250 years of high adventure from the early 
days under three flags* to her position as Arsenal 
of Democracy, major contributor to the National 


economy and to world industrial leadership. 
* 
FRENCH FLAG MAY WE SALUTE YOU who have contributed 
what mightily to this record, since all of us, as 
BRITISH FLAG banking knows so well, have been and are 
— increasingly interdependent. 


AMERICAN FLAG 
1796: RECOGNITION of this inter-dependence will 


again inspire the unity to meet any emergency, to 
go on to greater accomplishments, forging sinews 
from the traditions, local and national, which 
provided the foundations and the inspiration for 


all our strength. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


MEMBER DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 5 4 . . ‘ 
CORPORATION Complete Banking and Trust Service 
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Traders on the floor of the grain pit use the sign language peculiar to their pro- 
fession to buy and sell thousands of bushels daily of wheat, corn, oats and rye. 


many of them little more than wilder- 
ness trails. When the grower’s ox- 
cart finally reached market, the chan- 
cey task of finding a buyer began. 
More than otherwise, the 
farmer found himself in an economic 
blind alley from which there was no 
exit save on the terms of the prospec- 
tive buyer. For in those days of limited 
communications, the market price of 
grain frequently was whatever the 
buyer, for reasons of his own, wanted 
to make it. Some dealers were quick 
to realize that a grower would take 
most any price offered him rather than 
haul his wheat or corn back to the 
farm. It isn’t surprising, all things 
considered, that the trip to and from 
Chicago sometimes did little more 
than pay for the feed consumed by the 
farmer’s ox team. Moreover, there were 


often 


no accurate mechanical means by 
which either seller or buyer could de- 
termine either the quantity or quality 
of the grain offered for sale. To put it 
bluntly, the farmer had no choice but 
to take the word of the buyer as to the 
weight and grade of his grain. 

Not all buyers were unscrupulous; 
as a group, they were faced with many 
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difficulties not of their own choosing. 
Storage space, for example, was ex- 
tremely scarce by comparison with 
modern facilities. With no railroads 
yet in Chicago on which accumulated 
grain could be moved eastward to the 
major channels of consumption, ware- 
house owners were entirely dependent 
upon sailing vessels. How risky that 
dependence was may be seen from 
the fact that unfavorable winds not 
infrequently prevented the cargo 
schooners from proceeding up the Chi- 
cago River to the loading piers where 
sacked grain waited sometimes for a 
week or more, exposed to insects, ro- 
dents and the elements. 


The Reaper Becomes A Factor 


Chicago’s destiny, nevertheless, was 
not to be denied. The grain market 
here continued to grow and by 1842 
the receipts issued by local elevators 
were in fairly wide circulation as ne- 
gotiable paper; they were taken by 
merchants in settlement of “tabs” 
given by purchasers of cotton goods, 
groceries, sugar, candles and many 
other staples purchased by farmers 
during the crop growing season. It 


was about this time that a start was 
made toward meeting the pressing need 
of better transportation to and from 
the market place; old records disclose 
than many plank or macadam roads 
were constructed in and about Chicago 
in the next several years. 

With the McCormick reaper helping 
greatly to expand production and with 
efforts being made to improve roads, 
the need of better market facilities was 
brought into sharper focus. Chica- 
goans, traditionally aggressive in such 
matters rose to the occasion. On March 
13, 1848, thirteen pioneer merchant 
firms of the city held an informal 
meeting to discuss formation of an or- 
ganized market place. On April 3, 
1848, the 82 individual members of the 
new organization held the first formal 
meeting of what was destined to be- 
come the world’s largest grain ex- 
change. The meeting was held in a 
flour and feed store near what is now 
Clark Street and Wacker Drive; the 
annual rental for these modest quar- 
ters was $110. 


Early Hint Of Destiny 


At that time there were no sched- 
uled opening and closing hours for 
exchange members. Of necessity, grain 
trading was at first confined to pur- 
chase and sale right from the farmers’ 
wagons or ox-carts, or occasionally in 
somewhat larger lots from dealers who 
had started in business some distance 
from the market. Even at that time, 
however, there was a hint of destiny 
in the statement of principles on which 
the Chicago Board of Trade was sol- 
idly based. Those principles were enun- 
ciated as follows: 


“To maintain a commercial ex- 
change . . . to promote uniformity 
in the customs and usages of 
merchants . . . to inculcate princi- 
ples of justice and equity in trade 
. . . to facilitate the speedy adjust- 
ment of business disputes . . . to 
acquire and disseminate valuable 
commercial and economic informa- 
tion . . . and generally secure to its 
members the benefits of co-opera- 
tion in the furtherance of their 
legitimate pursuits. . .” 

The new development in grain mar- 
keting took hold readily; instead of 
being compelled to drive their travel- 
worn horses and oxen to dozens of 
places along the river and lake front 
in search of a buyer, farmers were 
only too happy to meet all buyers in 
one place and to make their offers and 
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your customers can enjoy all these plus services 
when you sell them American Express Travelers Cheques! 





Plus Services — You expect a pene te to provide 


safety and convenience for your customers. But how much 
more you offer with American Express Travelers Cheques! 
He gets the most widely accepted cheque in the world, plus 
extra services available only through American Express. 





The World’s Most le. Address —Wherever he goes, 
his mail can reach him “c/o American Express.” This service 
applies at any of the 196 American Express offices in 32 coun- 
tries—23 of them in the U. S, Our Paris office alone employs 
30 clerks who handle & 8,000 such letters a day! 





Uniformed ietorpesters — At dockside, at airports and rail 
terminals, all over the globe where visitors in strange lands 
need help most, uniformed American Express representatives 
are ready to go to any reasonable lengths to assist travelers 
who have difficulty in speaking foreign languages. 
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Help through Customs — Courteous, informed American 
Express agents are available to expedite clearance of luggage 
at customs, cut through red tape. Any American Express 
office will cheerfully give advice concerning passports, visas, 
international travel regulations. 
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Local Headquarters for Travelers—For generations, local 
American Express offices have been the chosen meeting 
places of travelers the world over. Americans away from 
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might a club at which to meet friends, 
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receive buyers’ bids there. To the 
grower’s advantage also was the fact 
that his grain could be measured and 
gauged on the spot. 


With on the spot grain transactions 
conducted in an orderly manner, it 
was not long before members began 
to purchase grain to be delivered at 
a later date. Then, as now, these pur- 
chases and sales were known as “to 
arrive” transactions, to distinguish 
them from those involving grain ac- 
tually on hand at the moment. These 
transactions were the forerunners of 
today’s tremendous daily dealings in 
“futures contracts” or simply “fu- 
tures,” as they are more commonly 
called. 

Trade in cash grain was, and is, an 
easily understood transaction. Fun- 
damentally it is much the same as 
trading at a roadside market or corner 
grocery. The major difference is that it 
is no longer practicable for a grain 
dealer to display a whole carload of 
wheat, corn or other grain. Trading 
nowadays is by representative samples 
of the various lots of grain offered for 
sale. Samples are presented in the 
market place in small paper bags, each 
bag containing the car number, the 
official grade placed on the particu- 
lar lot and the details of the grading, 
i.e., weight per bushel, percentage of 
moisture content, amount of foreign 
matter present, extent of damaged ker- 
nels and such other information as a 
potential buyer would require before 
making his bid. 


Samples Are Averaged 


Samples are drawn from carlots by 
means of a long brass tube which is 
pushed down into the grain. Slotted 
openings in the tube permit samples 
to be drawn at various depths from 
top to bottom of the car. Five probes 
are made of each lot in five different 
sections of the car. The results of each 
probe are then mixed to provide an 
“average” sample. The entire sample, 
weighing about four pounds, is then 
brought to the Illinois State Grain In- 
spection Department for laboratory 
analysis. After analysis, the sample is 
“split down” by means of a “divider” 
which separates it into equal parts, 
each part showing exactly the same 
characteristics as the others. Thus sam- 
ples can be reduced, when necessary, 
to four lots of a pound each. 


As a check against official sampling, 
the Chicago Board of Trade maintains 
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a similar department, of its own. The 
Board’s samples do not carry official 
status, but they represent an added 
reassurance which traders have found 
valuable. In Chicago, state grain in- 
spectors function under the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
top licensing authority. 

Trading in futures, commonly re- 
ferred to as “hedging.” is a some- 
what more complicated process than 
trading in cash grains. The complica- 
tions are less puzzling to the layman, 
however, when he understands that a 
“hedge” is a form of insurance by 


which the owner of grain all down 
the line from the grower to the process- 
or attempts to protect himself against 
a price decline, a danger which is 
always present. 


Let us assume, for example, that on 
October 1 a miller purchases 5,000 
bushels of wheat at $2.50 a bushel. 
On that date, however, he had no 
flour sold against the wheat. A drop 
in the price of wheat could be disas- 
trous under such circumstances; a 
decline of 25 cents a bushel would 
mean a $1,250 inventory loss to the 
miller. To protect himself, he hedges: 
on the same day he buys 5,000 bushels 
of wheat at $2.50 a bushel he sells 
5,000 bushels of December wheat at 
$2.55 a bushel. Since cash wheat prices 
and wheat futures prices generally 
follow the same relative trend, the 
miller has minimized the probability 
of loss. 


The Speculator’s Function 


Assume further that on October 15, 
cash wheat has declined to $2.25 a 
bushel and the December wheat fu- 
tures to $2.30 a bushel. On that day 
the miller sells 1,000 barrels of flour, 
approximately the yield from 5,000 
bushels of wheat. Since he no longer 
needs price protection, he buys back 
his December wheat futures at $2.30 
a bushel or a profit of $1,250. Al- 


Welcome To The Chicago Board Of Trade 


The officers and members of the Chicago Board of Trade extend 
to all delegates to the 77th convention of the American Bankers 
Association a cordial invitation to visit the world’s largest grain 


exchange. 


The Board of Trade is one of the high spots for even the most 


casual visitor to Chicago; to a banker the operation of this highly 


complex market is of special interest. 


“The Story of the Market” 


is depicted in a short colored slide series shown to visitors each 
market day at 9:45, 10:30 and 11:15 a.m., 12 noon, and 12:45 p.m, 


The Board will be in operation on the Monday, Tuesday, and 


W ednesday of your convention stay. Trained personnel will be avail- 


able to answer any questions you may care to ask. 


We will be highly honored to have you visit us. 


Carl E. Bostrom 


President 
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though his October 15 sale of flour 
was based on a lower price for wheat 
at that time, the profit on his futures 
contract offsets his loss due to the 
lower price of the cash wheat pur- 
chased October 1. 


Most of us have heard a great deal 
in recent years about the grain spec- 
ulator. Much of what has been written 
and said has been derogatory—and 
about 99 9/10 per cent of it has been 
misleading, perhaps deliberately. Ac- 
tually, the speculator’s function is an 
important one, for without him grow- 
ers, merchandisers, processors and ex- 
porters of grain and grain products 
would find hedging impossible. A 
hedger’s chief objective is to pass on 
to those ready and able to assume 
them (in the hope of profit) the risks 
inherent in the ownership or handling 
of grain. It ought to be readily ap- 
parent to almost anyone that if spec- 
ulation in grain futures were prohib- 
ited by law, as some misguided indi- 
viduals have proposed from time to 
time, price swings would be much 
wider than they have ever been. It 
seems fairly obvious that the specula- 


tor contributes to the liquidity of any 
market—grains, stocks, real estate or 
canned goods. And it is axiomatic that 
extreme price changes are not likely to 
occur in a highly liquid market. 


Futures Trading Justified 


A reputable authority, Deane W. 
Mallott, chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, not long ago made an ex- 
haustive study of the effect of futures 
trading upon grain prices. He found 
“no trace of influence on prices at- 
tributed to futures contract trading or 
to the speculation in futures con- 
tracts.” “Rather does it appear,” said 
this authority, “that the futures market 
relation to the cash market is by virtue 
of the pricing mechanism thereby cre- 
ated, which mechanism exerts no 
demonstrated influence on the supply 
and demand factors entering into the 
economics of price.” 

Some idea of the immensity of 
United States production of grains 
may be had from the fact that the 
combined 1950 yield of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley and soybeans was 
6,250,000,000 bushels, or more than 


3,000,000 carloads of 2,000 bushels 
each. End to end, these cars would 
girdle this globe of ours one and one- 
half times. 


Last year’s crop of wheat alone was 
in excess of 1,000,000,000 bushels. 
This tremendous volume of the world’s 
leading bread cereal had to be handled 
or “turned” many times before it was 
milled into flour or shipped abroad. 
The Chicago Board of Trade accounts 
for approximately 85 per cent of all 
grain futures contracts; it supplies the 
flour and feed industry with the hedg- 
ing facilities without which it would 
be difficult to function economically; it 
supplies the price insurance so es- 
sential to the low-cost marketing opera- 
tions which provide basic foods to the 
American public. 

The first steam vessel launched on 
Lake Michigan in the 19th Century 
carried 78 bushels of wheat from the 
Chicago market to Buffalo, N. Y. By 
contrast, Chicago stands today as the 
very hub of world grain distribution, 
the nerve center of the competitive 
forces of supply and demand. Truly 
a “stacker of wheat.” 





Modern requirements bring modern methods. It is no longer practical for a seller to display wheat, corn, etc., in carload lots; 
cash grains are bought and sold today by means of scientifically selected and carefully graded samples, reduced to pound bags 
for the trader’s convenience. The sampling itself is supervised by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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The Nation’s Freight Handler .. . 


he poet’s phrase is aptly turned 

and firmly founded in fact. No 

other section of the nation offers 
industry and agriculture freight facili- 
ties and services as extensive as those 
available in the Chicago area. 


Twenty-three trunk line railroads 
provide swift and ready distribution to 
every consumer market on the conti- 
nent. In addition to this unexcelled 
trunk line service, the Chicago area 
has 17 belt line railroads, terminal 
lines and industrial roads. The area’s 
switching facilities operate over 7,850 
miles of track. This trackage alone 
exceeds the main line mileage of any 
railroad in some 38 states; it is a 
scant 67 miles less than the total 
trackage of the entire state of New 


York. 

Its rail facilities being what they 
are, it would be surprising indeed if 
passenger traffic were not a big factor 
in the area’s over-all economy. Pas- 
senger train arrivals and departures 
average 1,770 per day—more than 
one a minute. More than 290,000 
commuters go to and from work by 
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rail each day and in the same period 
more than 66,000 arrive from and 
depart to distant points. 


By Land, Air And Water 


The identical factors that made 
Chicago the rail hub of the nation 
also have made the city the center 
of a vast network of hard roads. These 
highways accommodate more than 
500 common carrier truck lines and 
bus lines serving some 30,000 com- 
munities of the United States. All 
consumer markets within a 500-mile 
radius of Chicago are within reach of 
swift, one-day truck service. 

For industries requiring large-vol- 
ume transportation by water, Chicago 
has unquestioned advantages. Lying 
as they do at the intersection of the 
world’s largest inland system of navi- 
gable waterways, the Chicago area’s 
harbors normally handle more traffic 
each year than the Panama Canal 
and one-seventh as much freight as 
all U.S. seaports combined. 


The United States Army Corps 


of Engineers estimates that water- 


borne shipments to and from Chicago 
totaled about 13,720,000 tone in 1950. 
The biggest water traffic last year was 
in bituminous coal and grain. Next 
was petroleum. Although their break- 
down is not complete at this writing, 
Army Engineers admit all commodity 
movements by water registered sub- 
stantial increases last year. 


As the Association of Commerce 
and Industry points out, the growing 
importance of the waterway system to 
area industry is emphasized by the 
fact that many manufacturers have 
been selecting plant sites adjacent to 
waterway facilities. The territorial in- 
formation department of Common- 
wealth Edison Company noted re- 
cently that applications for permits 
to construct docks or moorings on the 
Illinois Waterway have been averag- 
ing more than one a month. 

The Interstate Port Handbook lists 
17 grain terminals and 27 elevators 
along the waterway; these facilities 
accommodate about 50,000,000 bushels 
of grain a year. 


Chicago’s three airports—Midway, 
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Meigs and O'Hare Fields—took steps 
last year to improve their facilities. 
Midway reported 234,342 plane ar- 
rivals and departures last year—an 
average of 2.25 per minute throughout 
the twelve-month period. Pay load vol- 
ume at all three airports totaled 3,921,- 
000 in 1950. 

Air mail dispatched at Midway 
reached a 1950 peak of 18,395,169 
pounds, an increse of 4,415,337 
pounds over the preceding year. The 
1950 movement of freight by air to 
and from the Chicago area was a 
staggering 28,205,365 pounds. 

Ten of the world’s major airlines 
have terminals in Chicago. In addi- 
tion, the area is served by five “feeder” 
lines and numerous non-scheduled op- 
erations. A network of routes to for- 
eign points already has been estab- 
lished here, suggesting to some indus- 
trial observers that the city is soon 
to become a focal point for interna- 
tional transportation by air. 

“Player with Railroads and the Na- 
tion’s Freight Handler. . .” It is, as we 
have pointed out, a fitting description. 
Manufacturers and distributors located 
in the Chicago area ship the shortest 
total distance for national distribu- 
tion. Products manufactured here can 
be delivered to approximately one- 
half the nation’s population in 48 
hours or less. 


Chicago’s busy Midway Airport (top); the 
bustling South Water Street Market (cen- 
ter); and a Canadian freighter (bottom) 
passing raised West Side Elevated and 


Jackson Blvd. bridges. 
Photo By Corps of Engrs. U. S. Army, Chicago 
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Chicago Park District Photos 


Bird’s-eye view of Soldier’s Field and Chicago’s Lake Front Airport. 


Stormy, husky, brawling, 
City of the Big Shoulders: 


arl Sandburg’s descriptive line 

is part fact, part poetic li- 

cense. The record over the 
years certainly does not reveal one 
long era of tranquility. The titanic 
struggle to create something enduring 
could not have gone on in peace and 
quiet. There were growing pains 
a plenty, and occasionally the city 
groaned in anguish. 

Out of the travail, however, came 
solid accomplishment and with that 
accomplishment came a culture of 
which Chicagoans may well be proud. 
The more apparent evidences of that 
culture are numerous and fairly well 
known to the millions who visit the 
city each year. They include the 
world-famed Adler Planetarium,. the 
nation’s finest astronomical museum; 
Shedd Aquarium, the Planetarium’s 
lake front neighbor and outstanding 
in its own right; the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, housing a visual 
record of civilization from its in- 
ception; the Museum of Science and 
Industry, which displays virtually 
every known contribution of science 
to the world’s industry; and the Art 
Institute, which contains the world’s 
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largest single collection of French old 
masters. 

These and many other institutions 
are the natural centers of interest to 
the visitor to Chicagoland. Not gen- 
erally known, however, is the fact 
that one sixth of the Chicago area’s 
population is engaged in some kind 
of formal education. The city’s public 
schools alone number nearly 400. 
And along with one of the world’s 
largest public school systems is a 
parochial school system which has 
no equal in size. In addition, there 
are many private schools of secondary 
and college levels offering a great 
range of subjects from music and 
art to aeronautics and optometry. 


55 Institutions Of 
Higher Learning 


Within the metropolitan area are 
59 universities, colleges and institu- 
tions of higher learning. Forty of these 
institutions are fully accredited by 
their respective professional associa- 
tions, more than any other comparable 
area in the United States. 

Four of the city’s law schools are 
approved by the Association of Ameri- 








Top: Entrance to Adler Planetarium. Cen- 
ter: Hutchinson Court at the University of 
Chicago. Mitchell Tower in the background. 
Bottom: Scott ‘Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity which this year is celebrating its 
100th Anniversary. 
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can Law Schools. Three of its dental 
schools are fully accredited by the 
Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association. No 
other city has more than one dental 
school so accredited. 


One Doctor In Ten 


One doctor of every ten in the 
United States is a graduate of a Chi- 
cago medical school. The five large 
medical schools accredited by the 
American Medical Association have 
associated with them 22,331 hospital 
bed facilities in what is destined to 
become the medical center of the 
world. 


Chicago’s nine theological schools 
are accredited by the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. No 
other city has more than four. Among 
the Chicago seminaries, the Catholic, 
Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Episcopal 
schools enjoy positions of great in- 
fluence within their denominations. 


Few visitors are aware that the 
metropolitan area is one of the na- 
tion’s great library centers, with tre- 
mendously rich book resources housed 
in some 800 separate libraries. In- 
cluding its universities, the City of 
Chicago itself has on library shelves 
some 8,500,000 volumes. Another 
2,000,000 volumes are available in 
that portion of Cook County outside 
the corporate limits, while five adja- 
cent Illinois counties house an addi- 


tional 1,500,000. 


Research Aided By Co-ordination 
Of Library Resources 


More than 74 of the more promi- 
nent technical and scientific asso- 
ciations are represented by Chicago 
sections with 37,600 members. To 
facilitate the work of these organiza- 
tions, an effort has been made to 
co-ordinate the resources of the area’s 
libraries. Union catalogues have been 
compiled and have proved tremend- 
ously useful to research in art, medi- 
cine and law. 


Stormy and brawling its past may 
have been, and husky it is today in 
its tremendous industrial and finan- 
cial vigor. Yet Chicago and its en- 
virons have a cultural side of rich 
diversity. Chicago area people make 
full use of their museums, libraries, 
art galleries, their world-famous 
planetarium, their churches and 
their conservatories. 
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The Museum of Science and Industry (top) in Jackson Park, the Art Institute 
(center) at Michigan Avenue and Adams Street and (bottom) the Garfield Park 
Conservatory on Chicago’s West Side. 
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The Midwest Stock Exchange 


By WILBUR J. BRONS 


Associate Editor 


he Midwest Stock Exchange, 
which became a working entity 
on December 1, 1949, was a 
natural development, the logic of 
which refused to be denied. True, 
the idea had to be sold—and vigorous- 
ly. But the end result was inevitable. 
The time had arrived when the de- 
sirability of a broader market for 
Midwest equities was sufficiently im- 
pressed to override all objections. 
MSE is an amalgamation of four 
regional exchanges. These four are 
the Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul exchanges. All 
trading is done on the floor of the 
old Chicago Stock Exchange at 120 
South La Salle Street. 
Those whose work brought the idea 
of a Midwest Stock Exchange to frui- 
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tion had these objectives: to provide 
the best possible market place for the 
securities of midwestern corporations; 
to provide a good secondary market 
for large national corporations with 
many stockholders in the Central West; 
and, finally, to secure a more efficient 
geographical distribution of financial 
markets. 


Expect Steady Growth 

The original members can now 
look back with satisfaction. Not only 
has their business grown, but new 
memberships have come in from sec- 
tions far beyond the geographical 
limits of the Central West; 
offices extend . from coast to 
the eleven Midwest states 
alone, 505 offices are maintained by 
members, which means that MSE af- 
fords more security distribution out- 
lets than are available to any other 
stock exchange operating in the area. 


member 
now 
coast. In 


Volume of trading on the new ex- 
change has increased at a rate consid- 
erably ahead of the normal national 
increase. In 1949, the predecessor ex- 
changes handled 7,885,644 shares, 
whereas last year share volume on the 
Midwest Stock Exchange was 18,486,- 
222. On a dollar basis, the picture 
looks even better. Some of the increase 
in that respect, however, was due to 
rising quotations. 

An excellent criterion of how well 
MSE is filling a long-felt need is the 
growth of listings. In the first year of 
the exchange’s existence, the stocks of 
17 companies were admitted to trad- 
ing, bringing the total recently avail- 
able for dealings to 464. During the 
same period, more than 100 issues 
were transferred from other exchanges. 

Officials of the new exchange be- 
lieve listings will continue to grow at 
a healthy pace. The arguments in 
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JAMES E. DAY 


favor of listing are not new. They 
include wider recognition of the issu- 
ing company among individual and 
institutional investors, the cumulative 
value of daily advertising through 
quotations in regional newspapers and 
the better market for new financing 
when a company’s securities are well 
known to the investing public. What 
gives these old arguments new force 
is the fact that corporations generally 
have come to have a better understand- 
ing of the real dollars-and-cents value 
of sound public relations. 

MSE will list the securities of any 
qualified corporation for a fee of 
$1,000. The present management of 
the exchange is convinced, however, 
that the best practicable minimum 
listing is 150,000 shares, held by at 
least 700 owners. Lesser distribution 
than this, they feel, doesn’t provide 
optimum marketability. The exchange 
does not propose, however, to refuse 
listing to otherwise qualified corpora- 
tions who may wish to establish a 
record of transactions for 
other than the maintenance of an ac- 
tive market. Among such reasons might 
be the prestige of having securities 
available on the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change or a desire to contribute to the 
growth and development of a more 
vital securities marketplace in the Mid- 
dle West. 

Application for listing is not com- 
plicated. MSE asks only the basic 
data required in the normal course 
of a corporation’s business. It ad- 
vocates quarterly reports to stock- 
holders as a matter of sound public 
relations on the part of the listing 
corporation, but interim statements 
are not an absolute requirement. 


reasons 
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Securities now traded over the 
counter are a legitimate source of 
listings for the new exchange. In this 
connection, the bulletin on business 
conditions issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago has pointed 
out that a price set in the public 
market place gives a security a more 
definite and reassuring value to po- 
tential creditors. 

“There is also a possibility,” said 
the January, 1950, bulletin of the 
Chicago bank, “of encouraging public 
distribution of shares of corporations 
now closely held. If owners are willing 
to sell a portion of their holdings the 
benefits of listing are available to them 
as stockholders, and they may find 
that desirable publicity for the firm is 
gained through public distribution. 
Owners of stock in a closely held 
corporation may also wish a market 
value for their stock to simplify val- 
uation for estate or inheritance tax 
purposes.” 

Is the Midwest Stock Exchange a 
competitor of the New York Stock 
Exchange? Some Eastern groups are 
known to feel that growth of MSE will 


be at the expense of the primary na- 








tional market. The truth is, however, 
that MSE represents a strong effort to 
develop a wholesome and vigorous 
market which in the final analysis will 
promote new public interest in equity 
markets. If that effort is as successful 
as it presently gives promise of being, 
everyone will benefit. In this connec- 
tion, it goes without saying, of course, 
that officials of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change will do what they can to dis- 
courage premature transfer of regional 
securities to the New York market. The 
officers and governors of MSE believe 
that geographical distribution of an 
issue, the number of shares in the 
hands of the public and the actual 
number of stockholders should be im- 
portant factors in determining whether 
the better market would be in New 
York or in the Middle West. 

When the idea of a consolidated 
regional stock exchange with head- 
quarters in Chicago was first proposed, 
many feared domination by officers 
and members of the old Chicago 
Stock Exchange. These fears were 
allayed by the apportionment of places 
on the board of governors. In addi- 
tion to the chairman and vice chair- 





Pension Fund Trustees 


will want to read 


“Common Stocks in Pension Funds” 


by David L. Terwilleger of our Pension Fund Department 


This article discusses the multiple advantages of investing a 
portion of pension funds in common stocks—presents statis- 
tical data comparing income from various classes of securities 


over a span of 31 years. 


If your clients are interested in the trusteed form of pension 
plan to benefit from common stock investing for higher 
income, let us send you a reprint of Mr. Terwilleger’s article 
appearing in The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Simply write to 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members New York Stock and Gurb Exchanges 
«Members Boston Stock Exchange 


17 Watt Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


Uptown Office: 10 East 45TH Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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man, (only one of which can be a 
Chicago man) there are 18 governors. 
Nine of these are Chicagoans, while 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. Louis and 
St. Paul have three places each. 


Quarters of the St. Louis and Cleve- 
land exchanges have been retained as 
board rooms for receiving and sending 
quotations from and to Chicago over 
the special wire system which links 
the constituent areas. Brokers in other 
communities throughout the country 
can use regular wire channels of mem- 
ber firms or public teletype to trans- 
mit orders to the floor of the exchange. 

Out-of-town members of MSE can 
clear their transactions by mail, a 
system which permits them to trade 
through selected floor brokers instead 
of having to split their commissions 
with LaSalle Street firms. Stock cer- 
tificates are delivered by mail by the 
non-profit Midwest Stock Clearing Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of MSE, a de- 
cided advantage to members anywhere 
in the United States. 


Any Security Dealer Eligible 


Any security dealer, whether a cor- 
poration or a partnership, is eligible 
for membership in the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. Members are required to 
conform to a high standard of busi- 
ness ethics, without being circum- 
scribed by unworkable restrictions. In 
the exchange’s first year, its 400 mem- 
bers earned commissions _ totaling 
$5,551,732. Memberships which sold 
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Greetings To Members and Guests Of The ABA 


THE MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE extends a most cordial invitation to 
each of you to visit the Exchange and to view its operations from the 
visitors’ balcony. A guide will be available to explain our facilities and 


to answer your questions. 


The Exchange is located at 120 South LaSalle Street. 


The visitors’ 


balcony may be reached by taking the elevator to the third floor and 
following through the office of the Exchange, room 354, or by the stair- 
case from the lobby of the building. Hours of trading are from 9:00 A.M. 


to 2:00 P.M. 


originally for $2,500 were bid up as 
high as $5,000 by the end of the year. 
More recently a membership changed 


hands at a price of $7,000. 
The future of the Midwest Stock 


Exchange hinges on a number of 
factors with which bankers are fa- 
miliar. The Detroit and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges, for example, refused 
to join the consolidation largely for 
reasons of civic pride. Detroit rejected 
the merger because most brokers there 
believed membership in MSE would 
dilute the value of their memberships 
on the New York Stock Exchange; 
they were convinced that some of the 
commissions they earn on Big Board 
stocks would be lost if other brokers 
in the same city could buy those 
issues on the Midwest Exchange. It 


James E. Day, 
President 


seems a fair prediction, however, that 
the holdouts ultimately will be con- 
vinced that increased market activity 
generally will be an offsetting benefit 
to the whole security industry. 


Transfer agents in some of the 
cities concerned were somewhat less 
than fervid about the idea of a con- 
solidated regional market; they feared 
loss of income in the case of stocks 
listed both on the New York and Mid- 
west Stock Exchanges. These fears 
were quieted when it was made quite 
clear that MSE would not require 
Chicago transfer facilities but would 
accept transfer agencies in any of 
the larger cities of the area. Large com- 
panies have found that the moderate 
cost of additional transfer facilities 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Chicago 


Mercantile 


Exchange 


he old South Water Street 

market is still green in the 

memory of Chicagoans born in 
the middle 90s and earlier. Located 
near the point at which the Chicago 
River entered Lake Michigan, “South 
Water” for more than a century 
served Fort Dearborn and the sprawl- 
ing city that grew up about it. Farm- 
ers brought all types of produce to 
the lake front market—grain, butter, 
eggs, poultry and vegetables. Com- 
mission merchants gathered there 
daily in a welter of horse-drawn 
drays, wheelbarrows and _pushcarts 
to buy the perishable commodities 
needed to meet the ever-increasing 
requirements of the metropolis of 
the Prairie State. 


Practices Standardized 


As the city continued to grow, how- 
ever, the helter-skelter, hit-or-miss 
methods of the old market came into 
disfavor among some commission 
men; better regulation and standard- 
ized practices were in demand. The 
Produce Exchange was organized in 
1874 to meet that demand. From the 
beginning, butter and eggs, in the 
order named, were the major com- 
modities traded. Trade in butter 
eventually became so large a factor 
that it was necessary in 1898 to re- 
organize the exchange in order to 
settle the violent controversy between 
butter merchants and the oleomargar- 
ine interests. The Chicago Butter and 
Egg Board took over where the Pro- 
duce Exchange left off. 

Trade in butter and eggs developed 
rapidly and evenly under the new 
auspices until World War II brought 
another problem. During that con- 
flict trade grew by leaps and bounds, 
but supply became so great at times 
that prices fluctuated sharply. Many 
dealers wanted to extend their opera- 
tions into the future and sellers who 
felt that prices were unjrstified wanted 


to sell futures contracts to avoid 
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losses. Many private trades were made 
for future delivery, but no money was 
advanced to bind the trades and most 
contracts were loosely drawn. These 
conditions put a decided damper on 
futures trading in spite of the obvious 
advantages of such contracts. 


New Rules Adopted 


In 1919, the war over, a committee 
was formed to draw up a set of rules 
that would permit trading in futures 
similar to that which had long been 
conducted so successfully on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. By December 
1, 1919, the rules were ready and the 
Butter and Egg Board became the 
new Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 
The name was selected in the belief 
that some members might want to 
trade in commodities other than but- 
ter and eggs. Exchange members now 
deal in contracts in onions, potatoes, 
apples and dressed poultry in addition 


to butter and eggs. 


Briefly, future contracts in com- 
modities serve the same purpose as 
To the 
producer or handler a “hedging” fu- 
tures trade means that by selling his 
commodities for later delivery he can 


similar contracts in grains. 


insure himself against loss due to a 
declining market. To the wholesaler 
or manufacturer the futures trade in- 
sures his supply at a satisfactory price 
and protects him from a rising market. 


To the consumer the hedging trades 
mean less violent fluctuation of price; 
they permit both wholesaler and re- 
tailer to offer their goods at lower 
prices by eliminating the necessity of 
adding a protective charge to offset 
possible later losses. Thus the futures 
market is a distinctly favorable factor 
in the economics of marketing, and is 
so recognized by the government. 


Membership Limited 


Membership in the Exchange is 
limited to 500. To join, it is necessary 
to buy a membership certificate in 
the open market if and when one is 
offered. Applicants are examined for 
their credit standing and good busi- 
ness character. All members may 
solicit trading orders from their cus- 
tomers but only those who are mem- 
bers of a firm holding a clearing 
house membership or are associated 
with such a firm, may actually fill 
orders on the Exchange floor. 

Margins covering trade in each 
commodity are set by the Exchange 
and must be maintained each day as 
the market fluctuates. Completion of 
all trades is guaranteed by the Ex- 
change if either party fails to com- 
plete it. For this purpose the Ex«- 
change maintains a guarantee fund, 
but this fund has been used only twice 
in the 30 years of its life, and then 
only for limited amounts. 
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ABA Convention 





Many Viewpoints 
To Be Represented 


On Program 


dustry as a composite of all 

business is well demonstrated 
in the variety of viewpoints from 
which current problems will be dis- 
cussed at the 77th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, to be held in Chicago, 
September 30 to October 3. In addi- 
tion to the customary battery of 
outstanding bankers, leaders in the 
fields of government, industry and 
education will address both the 
general sessions and sessions of the 
various divisions. 


T HE NATURE of the banking in- 


General Session Speakers 


Among the speakers to be heard 
at the general sessions of the Con- 
vention are William McC. Martin, 
Jr., chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; Erle Cocke, Jr., national com- 
mander of the American Legion; 
Robert E. Gross, president of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation; Dr. 
Deane W. Malott, new president of 
Cornell University; and Mr: Shel- 
ton. 

Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder will greet the Conven- 
tion at the first of the two general 
sessions. 

Speaking at the sessions of the 
Association’s four divisions will be 
Dr. George S. Benson, president, 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark.; 
Ralph W. Carney, vice president, 
The Coleman Company, Inc., Wichi- 
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President, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, California 
and President of the American Bankers Association 


ta, Kan.; James C. Downs, Jr., 
president, Real Estate Research 
Corporation, Chicago; Frederick V. 
Geier, president, Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Company; and Clar- 
ence E. Manion, dean of the Law 
School, University of Notre Dame. 


Banker speakers at the division 
meetings will be Paul E. Farrier, 
vice president, First National Bank, 
Chicago; Arthur A. Smith, vice 
president and economist, First Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas; and the presi- 
dents of the Divisions. Preston 
Delano, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, will be a guest at the Na- 
tional Bank Division meeting. 

A traditional feature of the 
Convention is the breakfast meet- 
ing of the A.B.A.’s Agricultural 
Commission. This year’s Agricul- 
tural Breakfast will be held in the 
Stevens Hotel on Tuesday morning, 
October 2, and will be addressed by 
Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago. 


Registration In Stevens Hotel 


The Convention, which: will hold 
its business sessions in the Stevens 
Hotel, will be attended by an esti- 
mated 5,000 bankers and their 
wives from all parts of the United 
States. Registration will take place 
in the Stevens, and information 
booths will be maintained in both 
the Stevens and the Palmer House. 

The Convention will open on 


Sunday, September 30, with the an- 
nual meetings of the A.B.A. com- 
missions, committees, and councils, 
which are the Association’s work- 
ing machinery. 

Monday, October 1, will be de- 
voted to the annual meetings of the 
four divisions—the State Bank, Na- 
tional Bank, Savings and Mortgage, 
and Trust. A public relations ses- 
sion will be held on Monday eve- 
ning. 

The two general sessions of the 
Convention will be held on Tues- 
day morning, October 2, and 
Wednesday morning, October 3. At 
the Wednesday meeting, officers of 
the Association for 1951-52 will be 
elected and installed. 


Entertainment 


The Chicago banks will hold a 
reception and tea for delegates and 
their wives in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Stevens on Sunday after- 
noon, beginning at 4:00 P.M. The 
annual Sunday evening concert will 
be held in Orchestra Hall with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Rafael Kubelik. 

On Monday, a fashion show and 
luncheon for delegates’ wives will 
be held in the Palmer House. 

On Tuesday afternoon, begin- 
ning at 5 P.M. in the Grand Ball- 
rooms of the Stevens Hotel and the 
Palmer House, Chicago banks will 
hold the sécond of two receptions 
for delegates and their wives. 
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ABA’s 77th Annual Convention 


Chicago, Illinois September 30 - October 3 
PROGRAM - STEVENS HOTEL 


Savings and Mortgage Division 
MONDAY, October 1, 1951 


10:00 A.M., North Ballroom 
Address of the President 
William A. Reckman 
President, Western Bank and Trust Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Address—"Mortgage Financing During 1952" 
James C. Downs, Jr. 
President, Real Estate Research Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
State Bank Division 
MONDAY, October 1, 1951 
10:00 A.M., Grand Ballroom 
Address of the President 
John Q. McAdams 
President, Winters State Bank 
Winters, Texas 
Address—'‘New Strength for America” 
Ralph W. Carney 
Vice President, The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Address—"The National Balance Sheet" 
Dr. George S. Benson 
President, Harding College 
Searcy, Arkansas 


National Bank Division 
MONDAY, October 1, 1951 


2:00 P.M., Grand Ballroom 

Address of the President 
L. C. Bucher 
President, Lincoln National Bank 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Remarks 
Honorable Preston Delano 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D. C. 

Address 
Frederick V. Geier 
President, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Address—'‘The Behavior of Money” 
Arthur A. Smith 
Vice President and Economist, First National Bank 
Dallas, Texas 


Trust Division 
MONDAY, October 1, 1951 


2:00 P.M., North Ballroom 
Address of the President 
Raymond H. Trott 
President, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Address—'‘Powers of Appointment” 
Paul E. Farrier 
Vice President, First National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 
Address 
Clarence E. Manion 
Dean, Law School, University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Public Relations Session 
MONDAY, October 1, 1951 
8:00 P.M., Grand Ballroom 
Chicago High School Choral Group Program 
Address—"‘Banking on Youth” 
Robert Lindquist 
Chairman, A.B.A. Public Relations Council 
Vice President, La Salle National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Address—"The Educator's Viewpoint” 
Dr. F. L. Schlagle 
Superintendent, Kansas City Public Schools 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Stage Demonstration—"We Visit A Classroom” 
John Hayworth 
Riverside-Brookfield School 
Riverside, Illinois 
Moses Shaw 
Director of Public Relations, South East National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 
Students from Riverside-Brookfield School 
Address—'‘Let's Tackle This Job" 
Frank M. Totton 
Vice President, The Chase National Bank 
New York, New York 


Agricultural Breakfast 
TUESDAY, October 2, 1951 
8:00 A.M., North Ballroom 
Presiding 
W. W. Campbell 
Chairman, A.B.A. Agricultural Commission 
President, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas 
Forrest City, Arkansas 
Address 
Allan B. Kline 
President, American Farm Bureau Federation 
Chicago, Illinois 


First General Session 
TUESDAY, October 2, 1951 
9:15 A.M., Grand Ballroom 

Call to Order 
James E. Shelton 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 

Greetings 
Solomon A. Smith 
Chairman, Clearing House Committee, Chicago Clearing House 
President, The Northern Trust Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Greetings 
The Honorable John W. Snyder 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 

Address 
William McC. Martin, Jr. 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 
Washington, D. C. 

Address 
Robert E. Gross 
President, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, California 

Address of President Shelton 


Second General Session 
WEDNESDAY, October 3, 1951 


9:15 A.M., Grand Ballroom 
Call to Order 
President Shelton 
Address—"‘The World On Your Doorstep" 
Dr. Deane W. Malott 
President, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
Address 
Erle Cocke, Jr. 
National Commander, American Legion 
Dawson, Georgia 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
Inauguration of Officers 
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Aftermath Of A Holdup 


By DAVID 


NE THING CAN BE SAID for the 
O South Chicago Brinks Ex- 

press robbery of.June 25, 
1949: It did not do quite as much 
damage to the old truth that 
“crime does not pay” as did the 
Boston Brinks Express robbery of 
January, 1950. 

The Boston robbers made off 
with $1,600,000 in currency (most 
of it with unrecorded serial num- 
bers), inflicted no casualities, and 
are still at large. The South Chica- 
go Brinks Express robbers, on the 
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other~hand, killed two guards with 
a submachine gun to take a bundle 
that contained only $920 in usable 
cash plus some 4300 checks, which 
they could not use. 

The sequel thus far has been 
four arrests, two confessions, three 
parole-proof penitentiary sentences 
and one acquittal on a murder 
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charge. In the latter case, however, 
the acquitted man faces a second 
murder charge. But crime and 
criminal law are not the main con- 
cern of this story. Our tale is 
concerned, rather, with the manner 
in which the complicated problem 
of the seizure of some 4300 bank- 
endorsed checks totalling $377,- 
120.93 was solved. 

This sum was the total of one 
Saturday morning’s clearings at 
the South Chicago Savings Bank, 
a neighborhood bank located on a 
busy shopping corner in Chicago’s 
far-South-Side industrial belt. Al- 
though the bank had closed at one 


The 4300 checks which the bandits took were of no use to 
them, but they could have meant a $377,000 loss for the South 
Chicago Savings Bank if it had not been for microfilm, hard 
work, ingenuity and cheerful co-operation. 
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o’clock, it had been a heavy day for 
clearings. That afternoon the checks 
had been processed and had just 
been collected by Brinks Express 
men for delivery to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago when, in 
an elevator corridor just off South 
Chicago Savings’ main banking hall, 
the holdup murders occurred. 

Now if the bandits had been al- 
lied with an army of skilled forgers 
and check passers, a bag full of 
checks indelibly stamped with the 
bank’s endorsement would still be 
worthless to them. But to the bank, 
which had cashed the checks or 
credited them to depositors, these 
checks were valuable indeed! Did 
this mean that more than $377,000 
worth of credit had gone up some 
obscure chimney where the killers 
had burned their evidence? Not at 
all! Thanks to microfilm, hard work, 
ingenuity and splendid co-opera- 
tion from other banks and individ- 
uals, all but $18.85 of the sum was 
recovered. This is the happier story 
of how it was done. 

The work of recovering the 
money began immediately the fol- 
lowing Monday morning, with the 
first example of generous co-opera- 
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Scene of the hold-up—a neighborhood bank in Chicago's far-South-Side industrial belt. 


tion from outside agencies that this 
emergency was to produce. Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago volun- 
teered the assistance of two of its 
officials, Lou Hammerstrom and 
Fred Remmert, and was to do much 
more. These two men went to South 
Chicago to put their heads together 
with officials of the South Chicago 
Savings Bank, and the problem was 
on the road to solution. 


First of all, what records were 
there of the missing checks? There 
were, of course, the tapes by which 
amounts of the lost checks were 
known. But to stop payment or to 
collect on a missing check you must 
know more than the anonymous 
figure a register tape will give you; 
you must know who and to whom. 
That is where microfilm comes in. 

Rolled up in the bank’s Recordak 
machine were undeveloped micro- 
film images of each check that had 
been processed that fatal Saturday. 
Each image was on a tiny 8-milli- 
meter segment of film. Ordinarily 
these would be developed and kept 
on the roll for ready viewing with 
the bank’s special projector when 
necessary. Now, however, it was 





necessary to take these minuscule 
negatives and make legible enlarge- 
ments from them. 

Then came a second important bit 
of outside co-operation. The Re- 
cordak Company in Chicago took 
the microfilm and delivered front 
and back facsimiles of the 4300 
checks within a few hours. This 
service was rendered’ without 
charge, in accord with Recordak’s 
policy of making free facsimiles of 
checks or other records lost or de- 
stroyed. This was not an unusual 
assignment for the Eastman firm. 
Thefts, holdups, fires, airplane 
crashes and other accidents—as 
well as documents merely “lost” 
in the mails or elsewhere—all these 
give regional Recordak offices al- 
most daily calls for free facsimiles 
in bulk quantities. 


Error Adds To Problem 


Another knotty problem revealed 
itself as soon as the facsimiles were 
opened and examined. The bank 
employee who had operated the 
microfilming machine had allowed 
some of the checks—about 10 per 
cent of them—to be fed into the 
machine and photographed two or 
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1.When transit letters are reported lost or 
destroyed en route, simply send your Recordak 
Microfilms to the nearest Recordak Processing 
Center—and relax. 


2.Recordak maintains 24 strategically located 
Film Processing Centers . . . where skilled tech- 
nicians work with specially designed professional 
equipment. Your assurance of prompt service... 


top-quality results. 


Every DAY you face the possibility of losing 
your transit letters en route to out-of-town 
banks. But you'll be able to take all such losses 
without a loss ... when you have Recordak 
microfilm copies. 


From these photographically accurate 
and complete records, Recordak will produce 
facsimiles which will be honored in lieu of the 
original checks. And the job will be done 
promptly ... free of charge—in accordance with 


Recordak’s established policy covering all transit 


items lost or destroyed en route. 


3. In short order you'll receive photographically accurate and 
complete facsimiles of the lost transit items . . . will be able to 
send out a duplicate transit letter in the next mail. 

Thus, you'll save time, effort, dollars . .. and spare your de- 
positors considerable inconvenience. 





rompthy-- 


Facsimiles are 
produced from 
Recordak microfilm 
copies. 


Write today for a free copy of “In 


Bank After Bank After Bank.” It gives pened 

details on Recordak services and systems =RECORDE 
... and the complete line of Recordak 

Microfilmers now offered on an attractive (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corpora- 


tion(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), originator of modern microfilming— 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. and its application to banking systems 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 








more at a time! In some cases the 
operator had noticed this multiple 
feeding and had put the checks 
through again, thus adding to the 
subsequent confusion by photo- 
graphing some of the items twice. 


As a result, despite ingenious 
sorting of the facsimiles, their total 
could not be made to balance with 
the total of the stolen checks. The 
discrepancy amounted to several 
thousand dollars. Thus went the 
Monday after the robbery—a long, 
hard day’s work in which much 
was accomplished, but much more 
remained to be done. 


A word about that multiple feed- 
ing into the Recordak: It was not a 
case of mechanical failure. With 
proper vigilance on the operator’s 
part, multiple feeding could have 
been avoided even at the five-pic- 
tures-per-second rate of that par- 
ticular machine, according to Al- 
fred MacDonald, midwest branch 
manager of Recordak. 


What if the bank had not used 
microfilm? By means of many extra 
man-hours of clerical labor, of 
course, records would have been 
kept (as they still are kept in 
some banks) usually showing the 
names of payers and payees beside 
the amounts. Certainly it would 
have been impossibly tedious to 
put down as much information as 
front-and-back photos of each 
check would show. According to 
Mr. MacDonald these records are 
not without their errors, but even 
if they were perfect, some gaps in 
information would be routine rather 
than a matter of accident. There- 
fore, the use of such records in this 
situation would have caused a 
much greater tax on the time and 
ingenuity of the bank’s personnel 
than was entailed in the use of 
microfilm records, notwithstanding 
the unusually high degree of error 
which occurred while the checks 
were being photographed. And the 
loss undoubtedly would have been 
much greater. 


Facsimiles As Checks 


The next step was an arrange- 
ment between the South Chicago 
Savings Bank and Continental Illi- 
nois by which the latter accepted 
the facsimiles for immediate credit 
just as though they were the orig- 
inal checks. The work of recovery 
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“Thanks to microfilm . 


was divided so that the larger bank 
handled the bulk of the facsimiles 
—the good ones—while Roy Math- 
ias, assistant cashier of the South 
Chicago bank, was given the job 
of deciphering the pictures of the 
overlapped checks and _ tracing 
these to their issuers. 


What Continental Illinois did, 
wherever possible, was to use the 
facsimiles themselves as_ checks. 
These were not cleared through 
normal banking channels but were 
sorted and sent directly to the 
drawee bank, which in turn con- 
tacted the original writer of the 
check. The way was paved by ex- 
planatory phone calls to Chicago 
banks and letters to the out-of- 
town banks. 


Drawee Banks Indemnified 


Before being sent, the facsimiles 
had to be endorsed by the South 
Chicago bank, for the photographs 
showed no such endorsement. (The 
bank’s endorsement stamp is at- 
tached to the Recordak machine, 
but the stamping occurs after the 
checks are photographed.) Then 
the facsimiles were endorsed by 
Continental Illinois with a stamp 
that bore the following wording: 


In consideration of your pay- 
ing this facsimile in lieu of the 
original check we agree to hold 
you, the drawee bank, harm- 


. . all but $18.85 of the sum was recovered.” 


less from any loss you may suf- 
fer due to the absence of the 
actual endorsement of the 
payee or subsequent endorsers, 
provided payment be stopped 
on the original of this check. 


Thus endorsed, the reproductions 
served as actual checks, and thus 
indemnified, the drawee banks, as 
well as the firms or individuals who 
had written the checks, were usual- 
ly willing to honor them. In this 
way much of the missing sum was 
recovered within a few weeks. 


Some of the items processed by 
Continental Illinois required more 
time in effecting payment, especially 
checks that had been issued by gov- 
ernmental agencies, federal, state 
and city. In many cases the en- 
dorsements on the facsimiles were 
not enough to satisfy the drawees 
and had to be supplemented by let- 
ters of indemnity. Whenever Con- 
tinental Illinois issued such a let- 
ter, South Chicago wrote a similar 
guarantee to Continental Illinois. In 
some cases, because the bank’s cus- 
tomer required it, it was necessary 
to get duplicate checks. In other 
cases, delay was caused by failure 
to get in touch with the drawee 
immediately, for the vacation sea- 
son was in full swing during the 
months following the holdup. But 
one by one the last of the payments 
trickled in. It took until the follow- 
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ANNOUNCING THE “Snorkel” 





The exclusive patented MOSLER-Duplex CURB TELLER 


You'll find “Snorkel” Curb Tellers are day... with average transaction times | (One leading city official reports that 150 


already proving their value to progressive running as low as 30 seconds. Customers _ parking places were saved by devoting 3 

banks al wade country. They enable cus- have been spontaneously enthusiastic to the “‘Snorkel”’.) 

tomers to enjoy quick, convenient drive- about the new “Snorkel” convenience. 

in banking mi no space is available for Many save as much as thirty minutes on Why not find out how this exclusive 

a conventional drive-in window unit. a transaction. City Traffic Commissioners tented Mosler product can bring your 
and Police Chiefs are enthusiastic, too— Pank new customers? Just mail the cou- 


Executives of “‘Snorkel”-equipped banks — about the way the “Snorkel” has helped _ pon below for complete information. 
report serving up to 371 cars in a single eliminate parking and traffic problems. 
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The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dept. BM-9 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, further in- 


formation on the Mosler Duplex “Snorkel” Curb 
Teller. 


* Mosler Safe “”z 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


NAME 





World’s largest builders of safes and vaults... Mosler built — 


the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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ing April to clear a last $60 worth 
of Post Office money orders, and 
Continental Illinois had accounted 
for all of the clear facsimiles. There 
was a slight loss to the South Chi- 
cago bank due to checks marked 
N.S.F., but this was a normal loss 
in no way connected with the hold- 
up. 


Phone Calls, Letters Help 


Meanwhile, in South Chicago, As- 
sistant Cashier Roy Mathias and 
his helpers were handling the spe- 
cial problem of deciphering the 
pictures in which one check was 
doubled with another, and secur- 
ing payment on them. Since these 
checks had been photographed on 
both sides, there was something in 
the way of a clue in each case. If 
the face of the check was covered, 
the endorsement side showed, and 
vice versa. Usually some fragment 
of information could be made out 
on the covered side too. In one 
case where three checks had been 
photographed together there was 
enough showing on each side of 
the check in the middle of the 
sandwich to identify it. 





Phone calls sometimes sufficed to 
trace local payees and endorsers, 
who were able to remember whose 
check they had cashed on June 25. 
In other instances the face of the 
check determined the drawee and 
his bank. A small-town bank in 
Colorado identified the illegible sig- 
nature of one of its depositors and 
payment was made. Here is a sample 
letter concerning an_ insurance 
check. 


The name Jane Wallace is ficti- 
tious: 
The Amalgamated Life Insurance 
Company 
Union Square 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


On June 25 our bank clear- 
ings in the amount of $377,000 
were taken in a holdup of the 
Brinks Express Company. 

Included in this remittance was 
one of your checks. This check 
was photographed together with 
another, and as a result we have 
only the complete picture of the 
reverse side of it. The only infor- 
mation that can be detected from 


Qur Business 


Nearly everyone in 
Oklahoma City knows this 
little man. In the minds of 
Oklahoma Cityans he 
represents a friendly, 
growing, aggressive bank. 
He’s City National's 
ambassador of good will. 
And by the same token we at 
City National know the folks 
here. We know how they 
think and what they’re doing. 
That’s why our 
correspondent service is 
growing. Perhaps we could 
serve you in Oklahoma, too! 


AND TRUST COMPANY » OKLAHOMA CITY 


a Main and Bronduay 


ROY MATHIAS 


the facsimile of the face of the 
check is that the amount is 
$18.58, payee’s name is Jane Wal- 
lace, the last three numbers of 
the check are 392, and it is dated 
June 16, 1949. 


As two of Brinks’ men were 
killed in this robbery, we think 
it very unlikely that any attempt 
to negotiate this check will be 
made. 

We kindly ask you to place a 
stop payment against this item, 
issue a duplicate and forward to 
us. In consideration of your doing 
so we agree to indemnify you 
against loss or expense you may 
incur by reason of the presenta- 
tion and payment of the original. 


Very truly yours, 
Roy Mathias 
Assistant Cashier 


The insurance company identified 
the check, stopped payment on it, 
and issued one in the same amount 
as replacement on August 11. Such 
cheerful co-operation and willing- 
ness to pay were encountered from 
all sources. 

Within a few weeks, Mr. Mathias 
had recovered all of the partially- 
hidden checks except three amount- 
ing to $18.85. One of these was a 
$10 American Express money order, 
only the back of which photo- 
graphed. Since all signatures are on 
the face of such a money order, it 
could not be identified. The re- 
maining $8.85 consisted of an un- 
identified $6 check and one for 
$2.85 made out to a local book 
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salesman. He had accepted checks 
for a number of his sales and could 
not recall who his customers had 
been. The bank absorbed the loss. 


Accounting Difficult 


Identifying partly-hidden checks 
was not the only difficulty connected 
with this recovery project. Account- 
ing for all the items so that they 
ultimately balanced with the orig- 
inal machine total of $377,120.93 
was another headache. Many rec- 
ords of each transaction had to be 
kept. Continental Illinois cross-in- 
dexed its items so that payment 
could be established on every item 
regardless of similarities in amount. 
The attempt to balance the totals 
had ‘to wait until most of the fac- 
similes had been forwarded for pay- 
ment and the records compiled. It 
had to wait until most of the cov- 
ered-check problems had _ been 
solved—particularly those involving 
hidden amounts. Some of the items 
had been forwarded for incorrect 
amounts because the figures on the 
facsimiles weren’t quite legible. 

Totals from the facsimiles were 
repeatedly checked against the 
original machine totals of those 





sorts involved in the robbery. At 
one stage this cross checking re- 
vealed 43 unchecked items on the 
transcript of the facsimiles and 98 
on the original machine transcript. 
But there was so much duplication 
of amounts (many checks had been 
made out for even amounts like 
ten or twenty dollars) that the dif- 
ferences ultimately involved 216 
facsimiles and 876 machine entries. 
But at last a total was achieved 
that came within six cents of the 
original sum. With an $18.85 loss 
and a_ six-cent discrepancy the 
South Chicago Savings Bank was 
ready to close its books on the 
case of $377,000 in lost checks. 


A Possible Hold-up Deterrent 


One final note about microfilm. 
It concerns that other Brinks Ex- 
press Robbery, the $1,600,000 Bos- 
ton theft of January, 1950. Only 
$90,000 of that sum was in Federal 
Reserve notes with recorded serial 
numbers. Presumably the robbers 
have been smart enough to refrain 
from using this identified money. 
Alfred MacDonald of the Recordak 
Company reports one instance in 


which a small-town bank obtained 
special permission from federal au- 
thorities to microfilm random sam- 
plings of the currency that passed 
through its hands. The town’s mer- 
chants had been plagued with hold- 
ups, but after it was known that 
every merchant in that town had 
certain bills that were thus re- 
corded, the holdups ceased. 

Photographing money is, of 
course, against the law, but this 
federal law is aimed at counterfeit- 
ers, and there certainly are ways of 
amending it to allow the microfilm- 
ing of currency by authorized par- 
ties. Recording currency on a ma- 
chine that shoots 330 or more pic- 
tures per minute is much less la- 
borious and more accurate than 
copying down serial numbers, and 
only samplings would be needed. 

Perhaps the canny Boston ban- 
dits would have thought twice about 
taking even a milllion-odd dollars 
if they had no way of knowing 
which dollar was “hot” and which 
was not! 


@ The fellow who pulls on the 
oars doesn't have time to rock 
the boat.—Bindery Talk 
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Maintaining Installment Loan Volume 


By THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


Publisher, Bankers Research Studies 


S THIS ARTICLE IS WRITTEN 
A there is no indication of a 

reversal in the downtrend of 
consumer credit outstandings. Len- 
ders who have been hardest hit by 
credit restrictions are generally 
found to be those who have special- 
ized in one or two types of loans. 
This seems to be particularly true of 
automobile and home appliance fi- 
nancing and who, as yet, have made 
no sustained effort to diversify 
their installment loan activities. 


In our calls on installment loan 
men we find that, where diversifi- 
cation has been attained, consumer 
credit volume is still at relatively 
high levels. The fact that much of 
this “plus” business results in 
smaller loans than are obtainable 
in automobile financing is partly 
made up for by the fact that higher 
interest rates can be charged in 
these less competitive loans. This 
is not to say that such higher rates 
are being charged in all cases; many 
banks charge the same regardless of 
the size of a loan or of the risk in- 
volved, but others with more flexi- 
ble policies do get better rates on 
the less sought after financing. 


There are many varieties of 
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“plus” installment loans—more 
than can be discussed in detail in 
one article. In fact, as the writer 
pointed out at the American Indus- 
trial Bankers Convention in Minne- 
apolis, not all sources of the so 
sought after automobile loans are 
being exploited. Few attempts are 
being made to lend money on cars 
which people have already bought 
and paid for. It will pay to call the 
attention of such people to the fact 
that they can borrow on their auto- 
mobiles quickly and without red 
tape. A series of advertisements 
which give the approximate loan 
values of the more popular makes 


Diversification Can Be Achieved By Aggressively Seeking: 


. Loans for automobile repair work. 


. Loans for modernization and improvement of old properties as an al- 
ternative to previously planned new construction, in view of continued 


high construction costs. 


. Loans for air conditioning of the window and room type. 


. Loans for dental work, doctor and hospital bills. 
. Loans for financing of winter's supply of coal offered by dealers at 


reduced prices during summer. 


. Loans enabling users of fuel ofl to spread the cost of heating over 
twelve months of the year, instead of the five heating months. 


. Loans covering cost of natural gas installations and conversions. 


. Loans to doctors, dentists, beauty shops, photographers, etc., for the 


purchase of equipment. 


. Loans for the purchase of auto trailers. 


. Loans on life insurance policies. 


. Loans enabling purchasers of fire insurance to avail themselves of 


three and five-year rates. 


Diversification is the 
best safeguard against 
a shrinking portfolio. 


(as listed in approved used car 
guides) should prove productive. It 
does not occur to most people that 
they can readily borrow on the car 
they own and few of them have the 
foggiest notion of how much they 
can borrow. 

Financing of automobile repair 
work is a service which is being 
offered by very few banks. Most of 
them seem to think that the average 
loan would be too small to be profit- 
able. But those who are making 
this type of financing available, 
and are advertising it, find that 
when an auto repairman is able to 
offer monthly payments to his cus- 
tomers he is able to sell them needed 
repair jobs. 


Auto Repair Loans A Public Service 


More than 50 per cent of the cars 
on the road today are more than 
seven years old and the bulk of 
these can stand a lot of repair work. 
Because people who own these cars 
are short of cash such repairs are 
usually made in a piecemeal fashion. 
Hundreds of thousands of cars are 
being driven with bad brakes, poor 
tires, etc. They are a menace to 
their owners and to other people. 
If the owner of such a car could 
pay for several hundred dollars 
worth of work over a twelve or fif- 
teen month period, he could have 
all the needed work done and would 
be driving a safer car. By making 
this possible the lender would be 
performing a public service. 


Some months ago, Bankers Re- 
search suggested that slips be in- 
serted at strategic intervals in the 
automobile loan coupon booklet 
which would advise the borrower 
that the bank is prepared to finance 
automobile repairs. Since then a 
number of letters have been re- 
ceived which state that such inser- 
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the pioneer in the field of insurance 
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protection. That strength is attested 
in the $465,000,000.00 in claims paid 
out by The Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, a part of the total of 
$1,690,000,000.00 paid out in claims 
by The America Fore Insurance 
Group, of which it is a member 
company. 


Send the coupon below to have 
an insurance analysis made for your 
institution—at no obligation. Be sure 
to include the name of your insur- 
ance agent or broker— TODAY! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


a 


Gentlemen: We desire to have a survey made of our insurance without cost or obligation. 


Name. 





Addres 





Name of Our Insurance Agent or Broker 


The idelity an (asualty (mpanyof NewYork preweascs 


America fore 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. « INSURANCE GROUP « 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 
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DUAL FILM -A-RECORD 
The Only ALL-PURPOSE Microfilming Machine 


The great new Dual Film-a-record definitely 
gives you the most in microfilming—the fastest 
feeding, clearest images, widest throat ... the 
most flexible, efficient and economical opera- 
tion. You can film by any of the three methods 
shown at right, choose any of three reductions, 
use either 16mm or 35mm film. To change from 


one to two-sided photography, you just flip a 
switch. Documents are ejected at eye-level, 
within easy reach and in the same order as fed. 
All controls are directly in front of the operator. 
Ampleleg room is provided. All this and more you 
get in Dual Film-a-record, the only all purpose 
microfilm machine, at a surprisingly low price. 
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You can microfilm both sides of records simultane- 
ously side by side; or one side only using the full 
width of the film; or one side only down half the 
film and up the other half, thus doubling film 
capacity. And you can make two identical copies 
simultaneously on duplicate rolls of film by any of 
the above methods. 


You can hand feed up to 500 checks in one minute 
because Dual Film-a-record photographs 125 feet 
of paper in 60 seconds, separates documents auto- 
matically. With the exclusive 15-inch feeding throat 
you can film records with printed areas up to 1414” 
wide. If desired, an independently powered auto- 
matic feeder can be used. 


Use any of three reduction ratios— 24 to 1, 32 to 
1, or 37 to 1—- whichever gives you the best combi- 
nation of readability, space-saving and film econ- 
omy. In less than a minute you can change the lens 
assembly in the single, fixed camera to get the de- 
sired reduction. Loading is easy. The camera will 
accommodate one or two rolls of 16mm, or one roll 
of 35mm film. 


FREE illustrated booklet, F264, describes the Dual Film-a-record 
in complete detail. Get your copy today—write to Room 1344, 
Management Controls Reference Library, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


7 Ftand 
THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY Hemington. 
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tions are productive of business, 
particularly where they are used in 
connection with used-car financing. 

Some institutions are adapting 
this idea to their mortgage payment 
booklets. They plan to insert slips 
advertising FHA Title I loans at 
intervals between the payment cou- 
pons. In addition, they are going to 
call the attention of their dealers to 
the fact that they are offering mod- 
ernization loans in this manner. 

A Chicago bank is using such in- 
sertions in all its installment loan 
coupon booklets to stimulate sav- 





























Your bank’s statements can 
bury some pretty important 
facts. Such, for instance, as a 
fine reputation that was years 
in the building. Or the “‘plus”’ 
of having, as correspondents, 
banks that will go out of their 
way to serve you. 


First National is such a cor- 
respondent bank—has been, 
ever since its founding almost 
90 years ago. It offers friendly, 
resourceful help with any prob- 
lem, large or small. It works as 
a partner with you—yet, so 
far as your customer is con- 
cerned, stays wholly in the 
background. Its credo is this: 
cooperation, not competition. 

If you’d like this kind of 
representative in America’s 
third largest city, we invite 
you to get in touch with us. 





FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Harry C. Carr 
Chairman of the Board 


William B. Walker, President 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ings. It has opened up a large num- 
ber of accounts in this way and finds 
that most borrowers, once they start 
making deposits through the use of 
such inserted deposit slips, continue 
to do so with each installment pay- 
ment. 


Modernization loans have been 
the biggest factor in enabling cer- 
tain institutions to maintain install- 
ment loan outstandings at better 
than average levels. Present indica- 
tions are that modernization loan 
volume will continue to grow for 
at least another year and that the 
average loan will be larger. At pres- 
ent they average between $400 and 
$500. 


Many families who have been 
waiting for lower construction 
costs to build the ‘house of their 
dreams seem to have given up. They 
are resigning themselves to staying 
right on in the old homesteads and 
to spending large amounts of money 
to alter and modernize them. But 
the fact that there will be more of 
these loans available will be more 
than balanced by the fact that com- 
petition for them grows constantly 
keener. Those who see the necessity 
for a substitute for declining auto- 
mobile loans turn first to the home 
improvement field because they like 
the size of the average loan and be- 
cause the terms may be extended for 
30 months. It will require aggves- 
sive, intelligent and consistent pro- 
motion on the part of any institution 
which hopes to build up or main- 
tain volume in modernization loans. 


One bank, which started from 
scratch in this field about two years 
ago, attributes its success in build- 
ing up a profitable home moderniza- 
tion loan volume largely to its firm 
policy of seeing that every accept- 
able dealer in its territory is con- 
tacted twice a month. After estab- 
lishing this policy, the management 
quickly found that having its two 
representatives just go around of- 
fering generalities, a handshake, 
and a friendly smile was not pro- 
ductive of business. It was not until 
these men started having something 
constructive to say or show to the 
dealers that their work produced 
results. These representatives are 
now kept abreast of credit regula- 
tions which will affect the dealer 
and of changes in the business pic- 
ture. 

The bank subscribes to several 


publications so its representatives 
will be kept up to date, and periodic 
meetings are held to test their 
knowledge on matters that are im- 
portant to the home improvement 
contractor. This constructive ap- 
proach is welcomed by the dealers 
and has produced results. 

Although modernization loan vol- 
ume is best attained through dealer 
contacts, a number of banks are do- 
ing well in this field on a direct 
loan basis. This has been done 


through sustained advertising di- 
rected at the banks’ own customers, 


































Is Your BANK 
“PROFIT 
CONDITIONED” 


with THE AMERICAN PLAN for 
the writing of fire, theft, compre- 
hensive and collision insurance on 
financed motor vehicles. 

Banks from Coast to Coast find 
that the many advantages of THE 
AMERICAN PLAN are a profitable 
and permanent part of their opera- 
tion. 


Here are a few 
reasons why .. . 


© Banks, or their designated insurance 

agents, receive far higher commissions 

with THE AMERICAN PLAN. 

Automatic Insurance coverage, thus as- 

suring immediate protection. 

© A Permanent Market for this type of 
coverage. 





® Draft-Paying privileges, which eliminate 
long, embarrassing delays in loss settle- 
ment. 


©@ Under the Plan, repair work can be di- 
rected to dealer who sold the car. A 
good-will builder for the Bank. 


Insurance coverage provided for full 
term of note. 

And these are just a few! 

Here at THE AMERICAN PLAN 
we have designed a completely 
permanent and profitable Plan of 
insurance for banks engaged in di- 
rect or indirect automobile financ- 
ing. 

Add THE AMERICAN PLAN and 
the all-important pay-off is that 
“Profit Conditioning” becomes an 
integral part of your function as 
a Bank. 


ACT NOW! Without  obliga- 


tion write for further detailed in- 
mation about THE AMERICAN 
PLAN. 


THE AMERICAN PLAN 
CORPORATION 


44 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Mark M. Hart, President 
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banks in all parts of the nation have 
been correspondents of The Hanover Bank for more 
than fifty years. One reason is this Bank’s willingness 
to help correspondents serve their customers, no matter 


how large or how small the matter. 


A BANK IS KNOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENTS IT KEEPS 


“Thanks for your letter in reply to our 
inquiry regarding the practice of issuing 


A 


Missouri Banker 
Writes... 


New York drafts for remittances abroad. 
This is just the information we wanted and 
the contents of your letter is being passed 
on to our customer.”’ 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit ‘ Insurance Corporation 
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Broaden 
the Circle... 





~ i 
Providing ai correspondent meine y 
domestic, foreign, fiduciary, portfolio~ 
that your bank or your customers,may require 


Ricitas the effectiveness and scope of your banking facilities 
by using the correspondent services provided by Guaranty 
Trust Company. To meet your requirements and those of 
your customers, this Company renders complete banking 
service to financial institutions, firms, corporations, govern- 


ments, and individuals. 

In addition to domestic, foreign, fiduciary, portfolio, and 
other services, Guaranty Trust Company acts as registrar and 
transfer agent for corporate securities, as trustee of bond issues 
and pension trusts, and in other related capacities. 

Please feel welcome to make full use of our extensive facilities 


and to request any further information you may desire. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $377,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 21 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


New York 18 New York 20 


London Paris Brussels 


Member Federal Depos:t Insurance Corporation 
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Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 





| Bankers 
| was one in which the bank writes 


depositors, borrowers, and even safe 
deposit renters. There is never any 
letdown in these advertising pro 
grams and the reward is a consist 
ently growing volume of better 
than-average Title I loans. 


Solicits New Owners Of Old Homes 


After failing to line up worth. 
while dealer volume, one institu. 
tion is trying to build up Title ] 
business on a direct basis. It keeps 
abreast of all transfers of older 
homes in its area and directs ad- 
vertisements to the new owners of 
such homes. The advertisements 
cite typical payments for typical 
home improvement jobs and ex- 
presses a willingness to lend money 
for such improvements. 

The air conditioning industry has 
been growing in a healthy and 
steady fashion. Despite some con- 
version to war work, a 40 per cent 
rise in sales is indicated this year, 
As in the home modernization 
field, it has been found that volume 
in air conditioning loans can best 
be attained by working with dealers, 
If you have not already done so, 
it will pay to look into it if you are 
located in a place where the sum- 
mers are hot and humid. The loans 
average better than $350 and there 
are few problems in the financing 
of the window type or room type 
air conditioner. Collections have 
always been good for a large per- 
centage are sold to higher type of- 
fices and stores. A direct mail cam- 
paign in which the lender and the 
dealer co-operate, directed at small 
stores and offices, could be produc- 
tive of business. 


Financing dental work for pa- 
tients is a form of service offered 
by an upstate New York bank. The 
best results in lining up this busi- 
ness have been obtained by attend- 
ing and speaking at dental society 
meetings. The loan application is 
filled out at the dentist’s office at 
the time of the patient’s initial visit 
and the bank’s approval or rejec- 
tion of the credit is furnished to the 
dentist before the second appoint- 
ment. Hospital bills are financed in 
the same manner with the papers 


| being filled out at the hospital. 


Among the many ideas for bet- 
ter operations and better profits 
brought, out at the recent Ohio 
Association Convention 
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ting efficiency 


One Gray AupocraPH plastic disc holds over +h ple. One flick of a finger and you're recording. 
an hour’s dictation. That’s more than 28 type- ‘a No arms to lift or adjust; relax and let 
written pages—a record no other dictating , AupocraPH do the work! Discs are feather- 
machine can touch! = weight, easy to file and can be resurfaced for 
Join efficiency-conscious users everywhere reuse up to 50 times... this means there’s no 
who are putting time to more profitable use discarding after one recording. 
with versatile Gray AUDOGRAPH. Simply sound- 
write memos, sales reports, conferences and 
correspondence. Your office output will increase showrooms, 620 North Michigan Boulevard. 
- 30% ... and your secretary will be free for Without obligation, you are invited to 
visit} other important work. investigate At DOGRAPH and its many 
ejec- AUDOGRAPH’s operation is unbelievably sim- advantages to bankers. 


o the 
Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


oint- 
ed in , ' 
The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 
apes Send me Booklet 9-C “Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
bet- 


rofits 


Ohio AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
. Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines 
ntion Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
writes | Corporation. (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 

35 countries. TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG U. $. PAT. OFF 


Members attending the ABA Convention 
are cordially invited to visit our Chicago 
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to the fathers of all new babies 
born in the community. The father 
is reminded of all his new medical, 
hospital and other added expenses 
and is asked if the bank can help 
him finance his baby. 


Loans Spread Fuel Costs 


The theory in financing coal bills 
is that the saving which can be 
effected by taking delivery of the 
complete winter supply at the re- 
duced prices offered by dealers dur- 
ing the summer will more than 
offset the finance charges. To effect 
such a savings means that fairly 
low interest rates must be charged. 
The combination of these low rates 
and small average loans has kept 
most lenders from staying in this 
field. Many are re-entering it now. 


Many users of fuel oil are buying 
on budget plans which enable them 
to make even payments over the 
full twelve months instead of 
meeting large fuel bills during the 
five heating months. Inasmuch as 
most of the large oil companies of- 
fer these budget plans without any 
charge to the consumer, banks wish- 
ing to enter this field find they must 
make arrangements for the fuel 


dealers to pay the fee for the fi- 
nancing. In view of the fact that the 
dealers’ bookkeeping costs, credit 
investigations, and collection ex- 
penses are practically eliminated 
when a bank handles these details 
on budget plan accounts, such 
charges can be justified. 


Something else in the heating 
line, natural gas, is being piped to 
more sections of the country each 
year. In some of these places lend- 
ers have acquired nice volume in 
financing gas conversion burners. 
The payment record has been ex- 
cellent and the purchasers are well 
pleased with the operation of the 
burners. 


Several banks have had unusual 
success in making loans for educa- 
tional purposes. Advertising is di- 
rected at high salaried businessmen 
who are told they can easily get 
loans of as much as $2,000 or $3,000 
to put their sons and daughters 
through college. With taxes as high 
as they are, and apparently going 
higher, many men with salaries 
ranging from $15,000 to $30,000 can 
use this kind of help. And they are 
using it to an extent not anticipated 
when the plans were first sponsored. 


Many of them come back each year 
during the four college years for 
these loans. They are accorded strict 
privacy when the loan is being dis- 
cussed. With high loan balances and 
with a minimum of collection costs 
—so far, anyway—they have proved 
to be profitable loans in spite of 
rather low interest charges—3% 
per cent to 4% per cent discount. 
Life insurance is a “must” feature 
on these loans. 


Another bank makes a large 
amount of equipment loans to doc- 
tors, dentists, beauty shops, photog- 
raphers and the like. They attribute 
their success here to close and con- 
stant contacts with large suppliers 
in these lines. 


Auto trailer financing is proving 
to be a large source of “plus” busi- 
ness for some lenders. It certainly 
seems worth exploring for any 
lender who has active and estab- 
lished auto trailer dealers in his 
territory. This industry is enjoying 
a new boom because of the numer- 
ous new defense plants going up 
in many parts of the country. The 
demand for these moveable homes 
can hardly be met. 

Life insurance loans to policy- 





A VIEW OF WALL STREET AT THE TIME 
WE WERE ESTABLISHED IN 1853 


Horace S. Ely & Company 
REAL ESTATE 


Management—Brokers—Appraisers 
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76 William Street 


New York 
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“In. academic’Shtades 


The artist fame’ shall last.”’ 
S\e2/ 


On the campus of Swarthmore College 
stands the house where Benjamin West was 
born in 1738. Now owned by the college, 
it commemorates the first American artist 
to achieve international renown. 
Despite the rigors of the Pennsylvania 
frontier where West spent his boyhood, his 
talent found expression. When only six 
years old he made a remarkably lifelike 
picture of his sister’s baby asleep in her 
cradle. From friendly Indians who saw his 
efforts he learned how to prepare red and yellow pig- 
ments and he made a paint brush by clipping hair from 
the family cat and binding it to a quill. Before he was out 
of his teens he was earning money as a portrait painter. 
At the age of twenty-two West went to Italy where 
as an artist from a supposedly savage country he 
caused a sensation. Three years later he established 
himself in London and never returned to America. 
Before leaving this country 
West had paid court to Eliza- 
beth Shewell but her wealthy 
brother looked with disfavor 
on the struggling young artist. 
After West settled in London 
he wrote Elizabeth asking her 
to come over and marry him 
but the brother discovered the 
letter and locked Elizabeth in 
her room. However, three of 
West’s friends, one of whom 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


West's sleeping niece served as an early model 


was Benjamin Franklin, assisted the young lady to es- 
cape by means of a rope ladder and drove her to a ship 
which weighed anchor a few minutes later. On board 
was West’s father who escorted her to the bridegroom. 
West, one of the founders of the Royal Academy, 
became president after Joshua Reynolds’ death; he 
was appointed historical painter to King George III 
and was offered knighthood but declined the honor. 
In his painting “The Death of 
Wolfe” he revolutionized art 
by depicting the characters in 
costumes of the proper period 
rather than in classical garb 
as had been customary. As 
teacher and counselor of many 
of his compatriots, including 
John Copley, Gilbert Stuart, 
Charles Willson Peale and John 
Trumbull, he exerted great in- 
fluence on American art. 


* THE HOME* 
Susuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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BACKING UP THE PLAY 


Recognize it? The pitcher backs up the catcher as the 
ball whips home. Teamwork like that makes champions 


... keeps them ahead in any league! 


Teamwork is important in business, too, particularly 

in today’s rearmament economy. When a banker 

lends funds to a manufacturer, the insurance man 

backs up both by providing sure protection against the many 
uncertainties and risks facing business today. 


For over 65 years American Surety Company, through 

a nation-wide network of agents, has specialized in 
protecting America’s banks and industries. This long 
experience can help you to work out the unusual insurance 
problems currently connected with your service to 
customers. Call our agent in your community today .. . 
he'll be glad to make the necessary arrangements. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY mmm Z 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY + SURETY + CASUALTY ~ INLAND MARINE » ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 





holders by the life insurance com- 
panies themselves have fallen from 
18 per cent of total assets in the 
early 1930’s to less than 4 per cent 
today. This does not mean that pol- 
icyholders have cut down on their 
borrowing to that extent; it means 
that banks with their lower interest 
charges of 3 per cent and up are 
securing a bigger and bigger pro- 
portion of these loans each year. 


Fire Insurance Premium Loans 


Financing fire insurance pre- 
miums is big business for a few 
lenders in every city. Some of those 
who were in the field have dropped 
out because they found that as soon 
as a volume business had been built 
up, competition tended to drive 
rates down to a pretty low level. In 
active sections rates run 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent interest on the yearly 
reducing balances. The reason for 
the low rates is that, when properly 
handled, these are unusually secure 
loans. Security is the unearned 
premium, the equivalent of cash. 
The insured saves one-half year’s 
premium on a three-year policy and 
a full year’s premium on a five-year 
policy. Where it is not convenient 
for him to lay out the cash for the 
longer term policy he will still save 
materially by borrowing the money 
to do so. 


Many experienced lenders think 
there is danger in the present race 
for volume because it is largely 
being obtained at the expense of in- 
come. This may or may not be the 
time when the penalties attached 
to low-rate consumer credit lending 
come home to roost; but sooner or 
later those engaged in the consumer 
credit business, whose profit mar- 
gin is small because they operate 
on the theory that volume is the sole 
answer to profits, will find out that 
the installment loan business is a 
risk business and that risk rates 
should be charged. The post-war 
period has failed to prove this be- 
cause the government has been suc- 
cessful in its manipulation of the 
economy for a much longer period 
than many of us believed possible. 


The unpleasant consequences of 


| over-extended credit in the early 


30’s were to a large extent blamed 

on the fact that all lenders became 

panicky at,the same time, clamped 

down on everyone, repossessed and 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Soriety « Savings 


THE CITY CLEVELAND 
Founded 1849 


Warren PR papa STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


President, Cleveland Construction Co. 


Robert F. Black June 29, 1951 


President, White Motor Comgeny 


Irving C. Bolton 
Vice President, The Warner & Swasey Co. 


Harold T. Clark, Attorney 
Frank M. Cobb 


RESOURCES 


(Less Reserves) 
Ee Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . $ 17,924,459.60 
T. J. Conway 


President, Fisher Brothers Co. United States Government Obligations. ° 90,934,000.00 
Frederick C. Crawford (Including $13,200,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


President, Thompson Products Company Coleen Te: go a 66 oe 0 14,192,476.48 


hn S. Crid : 
John &. Coltiee First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . . . 81,475,448.09 
Ernest C. Dempsey 


Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey Other Loans and Discounts. ......-. 34,464,034.57 


Oe bikane ns Cnteins Banking House and Lot—127 Public Square 1.00 


Randolph Eide Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave. 1.00 


President, The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets. .... . 767,738.96 


Total. «2. sce $239,758,159.70 


Mervin B. France 
President 


Dwight P. Joyce 

President, The Glidden Company 
Frank C. Lewman 

Chairman of the Board, . L I A B I L I T I E ~ 


Richman Brothers Company 


L. Mye 
SS The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. Surplus oe Se oe we ae ee eS ae $ 12,000,000.00 


Laurence H. Norton 
Director, Columbia Transportation Company 


Drake T. Perry, Vice President and Secretary, Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . . 948,159.36 
Harshaw Chemical Co. Savings Deposits ona 217,529,862.71 
Henry S. Sherman 
Chairman of the Board Other Deposits 4,866,252.71 
Herman L. Vail, Attorney, Sayre, Vail & Steele Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 2,586,470.19 
John S. Wilbur 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company : $239,758,159.70 


Arthur P. Williamson 
President, Dill Manufacturing Company 


Reserve for Contingencies ..... ° 1,827,414.73 
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Security and Uninterrupted Dividends to 
Five Generations of Savers 


on 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Clinic For Ailing Loans 


‘Sound human relations must be considered 


as carefully as good public relations.”’ 


By J. O. ELMER 


Asst. Vice President, American Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


trailer in a small Central Cali- 

fornia town the spirit of the 
holiday is conspicuously silent. The 
trailer is home for a mother, father, 
and three children. The father, out 
of work and behind in his payments 
on the trailer, is fearful that his 
family may soon lose even this 
humble home. 

The stage is set for the entrance 
of the villain. All we need to com- 
plete the scene is Little Eva, a 
blizzard, and a pack of bloodhounds. 

The part of Simon Legree in this 
case is played by a Head Office field 


| T IS CHRISTMAS EVE, but inside a 
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collector of the American Trust 
Company’s Monthly Payment Loan 
Department. But hold your hisses 
and your boos. “Simon” does not 
drive out the little family and take 
off down the highway with their 
home. The plight of the family is 
such that he resorts to the happier 
expedient of removing the wheels 
and license plate from the trailer 
and leaving it up on blocks. A hap- 
py wind-up to the story is that the 
father later finds a job and is able 
to provide a home for his family. 

As we all know, collecting on de- 
linquent loans is a difficult job, often 


an unpleasant one. It calls for spe- 
cial skills and techniques, for re- 
sourcefulness and patience. Sound 
human relations must be considered 
as carefully as good public relations. 


In the vast majority of cases loans 
become delinquent through circum- 
stances beyond the control of the 
borrower. Common causes are 
strikes, unemployment, accidents, 
illnesses, and family break-ups. In 
such cases, we make every effort to 
help the borrower work out his fi- 
nancial difficulties. 


Can Be Both Tough And Considerate 


In spite of careful checking, loans 
are occasionally made to persons 
who have no intention of repaying 
them. Our collection methods can 
be as tough in such instances as they 
are considerate in others. Another 
of our field collectors was driving 
home recently when he spotted an 
automobile we had been trying to 
locate for eight months. He started 
after the driver who soon realized 
he was being followed. The chase 
that ensued lasted for four hundred 
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A good way to make friends for your bank... 


Today many banks like the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York (pictured here), 
establish special departments to tell teen- 
agers about banking services, encourage 
regular savings...make present friends 
and future customers. 


AND ANOTHER WAY: 
PUT YOUR CUSTOMERS’ CHECKS ON 


“The best known name in paper’ 


Because Hammermill papers have earned and So that you may know this fine check paper 
maintained their position of leadership for many better, we invite you to send for the up-to-date 
years, checks on Hammermill Safety are a con- sample book showing Hammermill Safety in a 
tinuing, quietly favorable factor in building good variety of colors and three pleasing backgrounds. 
public relations ...a reminder that, even in the Judge for yourself its smooth writing surface, im- 
matter of choosing check paper, sound judgment pressive appearance and high 

guides your bank’s management. protective qualities. 


Send Coupon Now for Sample Book! 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me, without obligation, a sample book showing 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


CO —— Position " 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) 


BM-SEP. 


MANUFACTURED a a a Oe Ok | FOUNDED 1898 
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J. O. ELMER 


miles, ending in Los Angeles with 
the repossession of the car. Being 
tough and persistent in this case 
saved us from a substantial loss. 

The correction of ailing loans be- 
gins in the first stages of delin- 
quency with a routine notice sent 
on the seventh day of default. This 
notice contains a warning that a 
late charge will be assessed on the 
fifteenth day of default, and on that 
date a second and final routine no- 
tice stating the amount of the 
charge is sent. 


Letter Writing Not Favored 


Failure to respond to this second 
notice brings into action a special- 
ized collection effort which is care- 
fully adapted to the nature of the 
case. We consider it of primary 
importance to establish personal 
contact with the borrower, either 
by telephone or by calls made by 
our field men. Letter writing is not 
favored if there is any other feasible 
means, size of the account consid- 
ered, of reaching the customer. 

The severity of our collection ef- 
fort varies according to the type of 
collateral, the circumstances of the 
borrower, and the apparent sinceri- 
ty of his efforts to cure his delin- 
quency. In automobile financing it 
is necessary to arrive at an early 
determination of the need for re- 
possession and to take action within 
specified time limits following de- 
fault. In other types of loans we can 
afford to be and are more lenient 
in our treatment of the delinquent 
borrower. 

For example, in handling delin- 
quencies on conditional sales con- 
tracts (other than motor vehicles) 
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we are reluctant to force reposses- 
sion unless it is the only course we 
can follow to protect our dealer-en- 
dorser. If we “keep the merchan- 
dise sold,” we have benefited the 
buyer, the merchant and ourselves. 
In the case of personal and home 
modernization loans, we stress firm- 
ness and persistence in our collec- 
tion effort, rather than “toughness” 
and haste. 

Due to a partial centralization of 
our installment loan activities, only 
forty-five of our eighty-three offices 
carry loans. Each of these offices 
conducts its own collection effort 
through the routine stage and into 
the “special attention stage.” Be- 
ginning at the latter point, our prac- 
tice differs from that of any other 
bank with which I am familiar. 


The “‘Clinic’’ Takes Over 


At either a specified stage of de- 
linquency or when a sufficient de- 
gree of urgency has been reached, 
the branch transfers the loan file 
and the ledger balance to our Head 
Office Collection Division. Here we 
maintain our “clinic for ailing 
loans.” 

This division comprises six high- 
ly trained specialists whose work 
is largely confined to the office. 
Their efforts are supplemented by 
a corps of fifteen field collectors 
strategically located in the large 
area we serve. 

The six “inside men” or loan ad- 
justers are skilled in all phases of 
legal action, foreclosures, reposses- 
sions, business liquidation, skip 
tracing, and the technicalities of 


Government regulations affecting 
various loan types. 


The varied skills possessed by our 
adjusters can be illustrated by two 
cases they handled recently. In one, 
a borrower “skipped” owing us an 
amount that was relatively small 
but large enough to present a chal- 
lenge. 

After tracing letters failed to 
produce results, the account was 
turned over to our telephone skip 
tracer who soon located the bor- 
rower working in a radio station 
in Hawaii. A call was placed to the 
recalcitrant borrower, collect, of 
course, and our man talked about 
the weather, baseball, the war situ- 
ation, and eventually, the delin- 
quent account. The first call pro- 
duced no results, but the second 
amiable, lengthy, and collect con- 
versation forced our distant friend 
to the obvious conclusion that it 
would be much less expensive to 
pay his loan than to continue pay- 
ing for collect calls from San Fran- 
cisco. 

A second instance involved the 
disappearance of an airplane on 
which we had a lien. By means of 
phone calls, and with the aid of 
other banks, the plane was located 
at an airport in Nevada. There, a 
cooperative sheriff removed the 
propeller for us. One of our men 
then flew to Nevada, restored the 
propeller, and flew our collateral 
back to San Francisco. 

Flying time allowances are paid 
to several of our men in this Divi- 
sion who hold pilot licenses. We 
find that the great distances be- 


How It Works 


. Routine first notices are sent on the seventh day of default. 
. First notice contains warning that late charges will be assessed on fif- 


teenth day of default. 


. Second and last routine notice is sent on fifteenth day, stating the 


amount of late charge. 


. If attention requested is not forthcoming, personal contact is estab- 
lished, and letters are used only in special circumstances. 


. Field work is not jobbed out to other agencies because we feel our 
own men are better able to carry out our collection policies. 


. Collection costs are carefully recorded so that they may be recovered 
from the deliquent account if the funds prove to be available. 


. Degree of leniency is determined by 


Type of collateral 


Circumstances of borrower 


Apparent sincerity of borrower. 


. Rehabilitation efforts and lenient treatment of deserving borrowers re- 
sults in relatively high delinquency ratio, but produces distinctly worth- 
while results in reduced losses and increased good will. 
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Banker Jones has run out of sheep! 


There are not enough sheep in the pasture 
to put Banker Jones to sleep these 
nights! He's too busy wondering if he has 
enough insurance--to protect him in case 
some of his cash should mysteriously disappear, 
or a forged instrument is honored, or a 
holdup occurs on the premises. 


Yes, Banker Jones is wasting time counting 
sheep. Instead, he should count the many 
protective features of Bankers Blanket 
Bond #24, which covers all these hazards and 
many more. BBB #24 is the strongest, 
most inclusive form of protection now offered 
in Bankers Blanket Bonds. 


Ask an Agent of Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America to explain the 
protection that BBB #24 gives you. Or see 
your own Broker. If you don't know an 
Indemnity Agent, write us, and we'll be 
glad to introduce you. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 1600 ARCH STREET 
Philadelphia 1, Fa. 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® 
Insurance Company of North America « Indemnity Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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The Record 


70% of all ‘trouble loans"’ col- 
lected in cash 


20% is taken care of by various 
types of insurance, including Fed- 
eral guaranties, leaving a typical 
gross charge-off of 

10%, a third of which amount is 
usually collected at a later date, 
resulting in 


An average loss ratio over the 
past 16 years of 1/6% of our 
total dollar volume. 








tween points here in the West often 
make travel by rented private plane 
the cheapest method. 


Bank’s Policies Carried Into Homes 


Our field men make our automo- 
bile repossessions. Here again we 
differ from many banks in not job- 
bing out the field work to other 
agencies..We believe that our own 
men, carefully trained, are much 
better able to express the collection 
policy of the bank than any outside 
agency. By using our own men, our 
philosophy of handling delinquent 
accounts can be carried right into 
the homes of the delinquent bor- 
rowers on whom they call. If re- 
habilitation of the credit standing 
of the borrower can be accom- 
plished, it can best be done by our 
own representative. 


It should be explained that any 
field man or Head Office adjuster 
is available to a branch in need of 
prompt help or special collection 
techniques. Since our most distant 
branches are nearly two hundred 
miles apart, we have a rule that any 
branch may use the services of a 
field collector, not only in its own 
area, but in any area served by a 
bank. For example, a delinquent 
borrower in our San Jose office 
moves to Sacramento. A _ simple 
form of “Collector’s Summary 
Sheet” is sent by the San Jose col- 
lector to the Head Office where one 
of our clinical experts reviews the 
case and assigns it to the collector 
then best able to handle it. In order 
that the record may clearly indi- 
cate that the case has received 
proper attention, reports of the call 
flow back through the Head Office 
to the San Jose office. 

Incidentally, a careful time and 
mileage record is kept on all field 
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collections. This is important be- 
cause in some instances, notably 
on automobile accounts, costs in- 
curred are recovered from the de- 
linquent account. 


The effectiveness of our “clinic 
for ailing loans” is shown by the 
fact that seventy per cent of all 
loans charged in as “trouble loans” 
are collected in cash. Recoveries 
from various types of insurance, 
including Federal guaranties, ac- 
count for an additional twenty per 
cent. A typical gross charge-off fig- 
ure on our trouble loans is ten per 
cent, but a third of this amount is 
usually collected at a later date. 
Our collection experience has re- 
sulted in an average loss ratio of 
only one-sixth of one per cent of 
our total dollar volume over the 
past sixteen years. 


To the extent that delinquent 
ratios reflect collection policies and 
techniques rather than ultimate 
collectibility of loans, they have no 
bearing on loss ratios and are of 
little or no consequence. Far from 
indicating a relatively greater ulti- 
mate loss on our loans, our com- 






































paratively high delinquency ratio is 
merely the result of our rehabilita- 
tion efforts and a collection tech- 
nique that takes a little time but 
produces distinctly worth-while 
results. We feel as Calvin Coolidge 
did that those who borrow “hired 
the money” and must expect to pay 
it back. 


Borrowers Value Bank's Respect 

The success of our collection work 
cannot be measured only in terms 
of dollars collected and low loss 
ratios. The same policy of con- 
siderate handling of the delinquent 
borrower that produces these re- 
sults will also produce an incalcula- 
ble amount of good will for the 
bank and for the banking industry 
as a whole. 

In short, our whole collection 
policy is geared to the proposition 
that people are preponderantly hon- 
est, and that it is the rare exception 
who will not respond to considerate 
treatment and evidence of the 
bank’s respect for his sense of honor 
and integrity. Let them know you 
think they’re honest, and they’ll 
go all out in their efforts to prove it. 


—_ 
oe 
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THE AMAZING 


Check Mailer 


HANDIPRINTER 


for imprinting pocket 
checks on bank premises 






























































BOOTH 44, A. B. A. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO. SEPT. 30-OCT. 3. 
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Picked at Random -— 


THIS IS WHAT BANKS 
SAY ABOUT 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


A 
H 


AWAII “We feel The National City Bank of New York Travelers 
Checks to be the best known checks throughout Hawaii and 
are anticipating even greater sales this year than last.” 


“We wish to express our appreciation of the excellent service 
which you have rendered to Mr. Hicks in connection with the 


loss of the National City Bank Travelers Checks.” 


FLORIDA “We do appreciate your prompt redemption and assure you 
this fact is quite impressive to customers who buy Travelers 
Checks. Mr. Brown asks us to convey to you his thanks.” 


“We have no hesitancy in recommending these checks to pur- 


chasers...We have been complimented many times for the 
A prompt and efficient service of the National City Bank in the 
TEXA 


Ss way of making refunds.” 


“For your information, the dollar volume of your checks sold 
exceeded by over a half miilion dollars the total amount of 


the next nearest competing brand of checks sold.” 


You will find that National City Bank Travelers Checks will build 
equal goodwill for your bank 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First tn World W “de Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. * 67 Branches throughout Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Let There Be 
LIGHT! 


By RICHARD C. HUELSMAN 


Vice President and Comptvoller, 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, O. 


HEN OUR ORGANIZATION took 
over our present Main Of- 
fice quarters in 1949 they 


had not been used for banking pur- 
poses for more than 16 years. Our 
immediate predecessors in the space, 
the Internal Revenue district staff, 
had occupied the quarters pretty 
much in their originai 1929 state. 
At that time the Midland Building, 
one of the terminal group erected in 
the Van Swearingen Public Square 
development, was outstanding for 
its many fine facilities. However, by 
1949, some of the facilities which 
had looked so good twenty years be- 
fore were now beginning to appear 
out-dated. This was particularly 
true of the lighting. 


Experience Proves Value 
Of Good Lighting 


We had taken particular pains to 
provide adequate and appropriate 
lighting in certain newly con- 
structed and remodeled branch of- 
fices, one of which had only three 
foot-candles of illumination ‘in its 
main banking area. The results thus 
achieved had left no doubt in our 
minds as to the great value of good 
lighting. We saw clearly that maxi- 
mum value for over-all expendi- 
tures could be obtained only by 
providing lighting which would 
serve the functional and architec- 
tural needs of the areas to the best 
possible advantage. When, there- 
fore, we settled down to the task of 
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This general office is lighted with four lamp 96 inch T8 slimline lamps. 


Sound functional and architectural values 
all too often are hidden under the pro- 


verbial bushel of poor illumination. 


adapting these quarters to our 
needs, it was only natural that the 
question of proper illumination 
should have received a lot of em- 
phasis. It was our purpose to de- 
velop their potential qualities into 
definite realities appropriate to the 
present period. 

We believe we have succeeded 
very well in realizing our purpose. 
Our main banking area and its ap- 
proaches retain all the dignity of 
proportion and materials that was 
part of its original distinction. But 
by careful attention to the oppor- 
tunities for integration we have 
given this elegantly-proportioned 
space modernization features which 
impart the spirit of the mid-century 
era. 


All Shadows Eliminated 


When a customer steps into our 
entrance lobby from the street on 
a bright day he does not have to 
adjust his vision to a dim, religious 
light. Instead, he enters a pleasant- 
ly modern area that is so comforta- 
bly lighted he may pause to admire 


how tastefully it has been done. He 
will notice that virtually the whole 
ceiling is a light source. Plastic 
panels that cover the lamps above 
them are gently and uniformly 
luminous. Light is so diffuse there 
are no shadows. Our customer will 
next notice the short flight of stairs 
leading to the main banking floor. 
The stairs are clearly lighted and 
he will see they are used chiefly by 
patrons coming down. To expedite 
his trip up to the main floor there 
is an electric stairway. Whisked up, 
he finds the lofty proportions (there 
is a 38-foot ceiling) of the main 
banking area have their own spe- 
cial lighting features. These are so 
unobtrusive he would probably not 
notice how they are achieved unless 
he was there to study lighting. 

A system of filament downlights 
are recessed in the ornamented 
ceiling. These units, 33 in all, 
(spaced on 12% x 10% centers) 
are the essential elements of the 
modernized ‘lighting design for 30 
foot-candles maintained. They re- 
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“§ ~=6 The Inside Story of 
a Statement of Condition... 


Banker Marvin Park (left) tells Purina 
Salesman E. C. Hencke and Dealer Fred 
H. Wood that the Bank of Cabot has 
never lost a dime on dairy cattle loans. 


Building a Milkshed Helps Bring 
Stability to the Town and Bank of Cabot 


At the close of 1950 the Bank of Cabot cashier of the Bank of Cabot, who was instrumental 


reported over $1,400,000 in deposits, a large sum 
indeed when you know that the small community 
of Cabot, Ark., is hemmed in by banking towns and 
is only 23 miles from prospering Little Rock. 


Yet 13 years ago Cabot was a dying, cotton-farm- 
ing town. Now this community is the center of a 
thriving dairy industry ...an industry that brings 
over one and a quarter million dollars annually to 
the community. 


The “inside story” revolves around Marvin Park, 


in the development of this “milkshed” to supply 
dairy products for Little Rock. 


Mr. Park early recognized the importance of 
poultry and livestock products to community sta- 
bility. He became a leader in the Central Arkansas 
Milk Producers Assn. and has worked closely with 
other agencies. With the cooperation of the Purina 
Salesman and Dealer and other community leaders, 
this alert, community-minded banker has helped 
build the number of dairy cows in the Cabot area 
from 600 in 1938 to nearly 8,000 in 1950. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in 
your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
Purina Dealer soon? 

If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 
known trade-mark. 

For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
to Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1600 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
BSBSBSBEBE SEES SaSeQaene ee 
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The view, left, shows a large bookkeeping office before relighting. Right, relighting with four lamp, warm white fluorescent module units 


gives this office uniformity with other reconditioned offices. The objective of uniformity with cooler footcandles has proved valuable in 
terms of production and employee satisfaction. 


place three monumental bronze 
chandeliers which yielded only a 
small fraction of the present system. 
As original equipment the old 
chandeliers represented an invest- 
ment approximately equal to the 
entire cost of the new system for the 
main banking area and immediately 
adjacent space. 

Mention of this cost relationship 
brings up questions about how we 
budgeted our lighting program. At 
the risk of disappointing some read- 
ers it must be confessed that we 
did not first make a detailed study 
of lighting economics. Our previous 
experience had demonstrated to our 
satisfaction that good lighting is 
an essential of good business. The 
difference between good lighting 
. and indifferent lighting is not really 
measured by reference to account- 
ing items. Banks live on the same 
streets with the smartest merchan- 
disers in the world. We have taken 
notice that they regard the relation 
of lighting to public response as a 
primary factor in building business. 
We believe in proved methods for 
building business, and lighting is 
one we can apply to banking. 


Program Aids Employees 


We stay in business and prosper 
by making the services we sell at- 


tractive to the public. In taking 
this attitude we also serve our own 
organization’s needs by developing 
the basis for the satisfactions em- 
ployees feel in their connection with 
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an institution that is alive to the 
present. 

These policy considerations with 
respect to lighting carry through all 
areas of our main office. They are 
applied in all the space where the 
work imposes the need for good 
seeing conditions. Indeed, in this 
respect our program is most strong- 


ly emphasized. We regard the 
prestige advantages of our main 
floor public space lighting very 
highly. At the same time we recog- 
nize that the pride we feel on this 
score depends on the satisfaction 
we take in providing our staff with 
lighting appropriate to their work. 

General office lighting equipment 


The luminous ceiling treatment of this elevator lobby helps to direct traffic by tastefully 


emphasizing the location of this transportation center. 
inch T8 standard warm white lamps were used on 24 inch centers. 


to deliver 50 footcandles maintained. 


For this installation 10 rows of 72 
The lamps were planned 
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Romance In Banking? Chicago Banker and Ph.D. ; 
Finds It, Faith In Future of Profession As Well 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A scholarly, dignified, 
informative pamphlet on banking, from 
the skillful pen of Samuel A. Hoffman, 
Ph.D., vice-president of the Exchange 
National Bank here, has been winning 
acclaim among bankers and other read- 
ers. It is entitled “The Romance of 
Banking” and reveals a heartfelt pride 
in the achievements, progress, nobility 
of advice and standing of the ancient 
and truly honorable banking profes- 
sion. Many readers are telling Mr. Hoff- 
man that it should well be ‘must’ read- 
ing for thousands of graduates through- 
out the land who are contemplating 
banking as a career. 


Dr. Hoffman writes with both simpli- 
city and sincerity on the background of 
modern banking. His historical material 
avoids being stuffy or ponderous. Read- 
ing it will strengthen and confirm any 
banker’s faith and respect for his pro- 
fession. His observations on the growth 
of banking in the United States and the 
essential part it has played in the up- 
building of the nation, together with its 
paramount role in making possible our 
amazing business, industrial and eco- 
nomic growth, in Mr. Hoffman’s creed, 
make thrilling reading. 


He points out how the founding fathers 
were fully cognizant of the necessity to 
establish a sound, respected banking sys- 
tem if this country was to have a money 
and credit of its own and be free from 
use of foreign currencies. Of this, the 
Congress chartered the first bank in this 
country, the Bank of North America in 
1781, eight years before the adoption of 
the Constitution and the election of 
George Washington as our first President 
under it. Then briefly but instructively, 
Mr. Hoffman reviews the growth of 
American banking from the time Alex- 
ander Hamilton became the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, how the bankers 
followed the trail blazers across the Ap- 
palachians and rendered extraordinary 
services to the pioneers who opened up 
the great Middle West and then plunged 
on across the Rockies to the shores of 
the Pacific. They were pioneers and 
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heroic figures, those early bankers, and 
without their wisdom and courage, the 
broad farming development and swift 
industrialization of the nation would 
have been greatly retarded. 


Theme of Wonder 

“Often,” writes Dr. Hoffman, in intro- 
ducing his theme, “I stand and watch 
with never-ending wonder, the continu- 
ous line in front of a teller’s window. 
The steady stream of customers—doc- 
tors, farmers, lawyers, housewives, truck 
drivers, teachers, plumbers, stenograph- 
ers—the bank, like the school, the 
church, the Government, has become a 
vital part of our daily living, no longer 
only for the convenience of a privileged 
class. It is now a necessity of the peo- 
ple.” 


This mood of wonder keys Dr. Hoff- 
man’s report on banking, its history and 
service. He goes back to Hammurabi, 
4,000 years ago in a sentence, and pur- 
sues the theme that in its functions, 
even more valuable to society and indi- 
viduals, banking has every reason to 
claim the esteem of every profession and 
group. rn 


In printing his pamphlet, Dr. Hoff- 
man has evidenced his great belief in 
the personal message. The jet blue and 
silver imprinted covers are imprinted 
with the name of recipients in small 
gold letters, where he has sent them to 
known friends, customers and other 
bankers. 

Only a Prologue 

While lauding the past achievements 
of American banking and paying due 
tribute to the part played by the Federal 
Reserve System, Dr. Hoffman feels that 
the dramatic and romantic past of 
American finance is only a prologue to 
its momentous future. 

He notes that contemporary writers 
feel that history may well record this 
period as “the Age of Banks” and pre- 
dicts that the banking achievements of 
the future, in handling world reconstruc- 
tion and undreamed of advances in the 


FOR YOUR. 


Available in quantities at Special Prices 


Price Ten Cents 


fields of economics and commerce, will 
dwarf everything that has happened in 
the past. 


There is an implied suggestion by the 
writer that bankers should abandon 
their shy roles and better inform the 
general public on their work, worth and 
the services they render. This can be 
done without any loss of dignity, just 2s 
it has been done by the medical, dental 
and legal professions. 

A banker offers the community and 
the individuals who make it up—finan- 
cial health, and that the public should 
be invited to avail itself of these serv- 
ices, declares Dr. Hoffman. He feels that 
the banker serves humanity by offering 
the kind of help that heals the troubled 
mind and gives men a healthier outlook 
so essential in maintaining his equilib- 
rium. He points out that more frequent 
consultation with bankers would greatly 
help businessmen and industrialists and, 
like preventive medicine, avoid serious 
sicknesses. Banking has a noble part to 
play in the betterment of society, even 
as medicine, or law, or engineering. 


Noble Service 

Dr. Hoffman calls for more imagina- 
tion in banking and the dissemination 
of more information concerning the pro- 
fession. He holds that the banker must 
be always ready to give understanding 
advice, sympathy and encouragement to 
patrons who come to his desk for aid, 
and that he must possess the ability to 
project himself into the minds of those 
who come to him for help. He must 
be concerned with the well-being of all 
his accounts, large and small, and to re- 
spond to all needs with genuine warmth 
and to win recognition as a real friend. 

His theme is that bankers can en- 
hance their usefulness and stature by 
concentrating on a campaign of edu- 
cation and offering services preventive, 
as well as curative, for economic ills. 
He believes they will do so if they see 
as he sees it the romance, as well as 
the utility of banking in America. 


.. DIRECTORS, PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS, CUSTOMERS 


For further information please write THE MARRAZO PRESS, 7330 S. Yates Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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Recessed downlights, each with a 750-watt filament lamp, spaced 12% x 1042 feet on centers, were designed to provide 30 


footcandles maintained for this impressive room. 


was chosen not only for efficient 
illumination but with regard for our 
scheme of furnishing as well. We 
believe our choice has been a wise 
one. Good lighting counsel deserves 
credit for this successful choice. 
From the earliest stages of our plan- 
ning W. E. Conley, district engineer 
for General Electric Company, had 
worked with J. R. Behan, manager 
of our buildings, to give us the best 
possible illumination. 

One of Mr. Conley’s recommen- 
dations was that we scrap the chan- 
deliers in our main banking room 
and replace them with a downlight- 
ing system. At first blush it seemed 
a great waste of serviceable mate- 


rial. But the bank’s officers had be- 
come convinced that Mr. Conley’s 
recommendation represented con- 
sidered judgment: we needed light 
in sufficient quantity on the banking 
floor and not on the ceiling where 
much of the previously inadequate 
light had gone. 


Servicing Less Costly 


Downlighting meant that we had 
to clean up our fine white marble 
floor which had become dark with 
use. The expense of cleaning the 
floor was more than justified by 
the all-around improvement in ap- 
pearance and the lighting gain re- 
sulting from a good reflective sur- 


Mending lhe Crnvention ? 


If you are planning to attend the A.B.A. Convention 
on September 30, you are cordially invited to stop at 
BOOTH 40—in the Exhibit Room at the Hotel Stevens. 
We think you will find it worth-while—and 
we'll be happy to see you. 


Cherestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


200 Roanoke Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


The units are maintained from a walkway above the 38 foot ceiling. 


face. The importance of reflecting 
surfaces was one lesson learned; 
another was that our recessed 
downlights enabled us to eliminate 
the bother and delay of servicing 
our lighting system by means of 
ladders, as we had done with the 
old chandeliers. Servicing the 
downlights from the walk-ways 
above the ceiling represents a 
money saving as compared with the 
older system. 

The conclusion to this story is 
an elementary business proposition. 
It takes some skill to stay alive and 
keep serving the public, if you are 
a financial institution. We have to 
depend on a good many experts to 
do this. Lighting isn’t one of the 
regular staff specializations of a 
bank. All we have to know is that, 
wisely applied, you can’t notice the 
costs for the benefits it produces. 
So, just turn the figuring over to 
competent lighting counsel. He can 
give you a very detailed analysis, 
even as to abstruse elements of cost 
you never thought about. But the 
simple fact that his advice works 
well ought to be enough for bank- 
ers who have professional problems 
of their own. 

EDITORS NOTE: A second article by Mr. Huels- 
man, appearing in our October issue, will deal 
with the thoroughly modern and efficient light- 


ing installations which characterize the Central 
National of Cleveland's branch offices. 
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y Ten years of 
customer acceptance 


ks everywhere 


Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s 
Machine 


The Burroughs Deposit Receipt is legible, con- 
venient, and an ideal medium for brief mes- 
sages advertising bank services. It has become 
the accepted form of deposit receipt all over 
the country. Take advantage of the years of 
experience and customer acceptance behind 
this receipt and the machine that issues it by 
installing the Burroughs Commercial Teller’s 
Machine in your bank. Call your Burroughs 
man today and get the facts. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs _ D 
ET 
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Herring-Hall-Marvin Markets 
Insulated Safe Record File 


Entirely new 4-drawer legal and 
letter size insulated safe record 
files, labeled for withstanding 
standard one-hour fire endurance, 
explosion, and impact tests, have 
recently been introduced by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

The files are especially designed 
to meet emergency requirements of 
business executives, government 
agencies and defense contractors 
for protecting vital records and se- 
cret documents. Two steel spring- 
bolts securely hold each drawer 
closed for 24-hour-a-day fire pro- 
tection. In order to prevent unau- 
thorized access to vital information 
the drawers may be equipped with 
the user’s choice of corrugated key 


locks or combination locks, capable 
of one million changes and designed 
to foil all attempts at manipulation 
by hearing, feeling or reading. 

A different lock can be used on 
each drawer, and the locks may be 
selected to establish individual or 
dual control over the contents of 
the files. All key and combination 
locks are protected by a drill-re- 
sistive steel plate. 

The drawers operate easily on 
heavy, progressive, ball-bearing, 
roller suspensions, extending to full 
depth for free access to all contents. 
They are standard with guide rod 
and a positive-stop follower-block 
that operates on the side-rails of 
the drawers. Each drawer forms an 
independent insulated unit. 

The files are filled with rein- 
forced, monolithic, fire-resistive in- 
sulation. Outside dimensions of both 
legal and letter files are: height, 
55 11/16 inches; width, 20 5/8 
inches; depth, 30 inches. Both weigh 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 31. Coin Counting and Packaging 58. a Depositories 

. Air seg | Machines 59. Night Depository Bags 

. Architects and Builders 32. Coin Envelopes 60. Pass Books 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 33. Coin and Currency Trays 61. Past Due Notices 
and Alarm Systems 34. Coin Wrappers 62. Pay Roll Envelopes 

. Bank Building Fixtures 35. Counter Screens . Personalized Checks 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 36. Coupon Books . Personal Loan Advertising 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 37. Currency Straps . Personal Loan Systems 

38. Dating Machines and Stamps 66. Photographic Bank Systems 
. Deposit Ticket Files 67. Proof Machines 


903 pounds and are finished in gray 
with satin nickel hardware. 


Office Procedures Brochure 
Published By Todd Company 


A new illustrated brochure, “Six 
in One”, outlining latest office pro- 


Ledger : . ie 
j Bookkeeping Equipment cedures in automatic check-writing 


. Bronze and 


. Bulletin Boards 
. Calculating Machines 
. Chairs, Posture, Office 
. Changeable Signs 


. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling Perforators 
. Check Desks 


. Chen Endorsers 
. Check Files 
. Check Protectors 
. Check Signers 
22. Check Sorters 
. Check Sorting Trays 
. Checking Account Plans 
. Christmas Savings Clubs 
Clocks—Outdoor 
. Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 
. Coin Changers 
. Coin count Machines 


41. Desk Pen Sets 


. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 
; Expanding ~~ Envelopes 
. Filing Cabinets 


. Forms, Machine Bookkeeping 
47. Forms, One-Time Carbon 
. Forms, Continuous 


. Grilles and Gates 


. Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 
. Interest Tables 
. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
q — Envelopes 
55. Map: 
E Metered Mail Systems 


. Name Plates and Desk Signs 


rass Signs . Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 68. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 
. Rubber Stamps 
71. Safes, Fire ra Burglar-Proot 
2. Safe Deposit Boxes 
. Safe Deposit Records 
74. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
: Seals Sonpone Fon, Notary, ete. 
‘ s, ation, Notary,e 
. Storage Files 
. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
80. Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 
. Trucks, Tellers 
. Typewriters 
84. Typewriter Stands 
85. Vaults 
86. Vault, Trucks 
. Vault, Ventilators 
88. Visible Records 


. Windows and Lobby Displays 


and check-signing, has been pub- 
lished by The Todd Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. Actual samples of 
the performance of the newest 
Protectograph check-writers and 
check-signers are included. Copies 
may be obtained without charge by 
writing the company, P.O. Box 910, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Time, Date & Number Inc., has 
announced its removal to new and 
larger quarters at 298 Br paciway, 
New York City. 





THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St, Chicago 5, IR. 


Please nave buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


Brass—Bronze—Chrome 
Perpetual Counter Calendars 
NAME PLATES - SIGNS, etc. 

IX Write for Catalog Dep’t. B 


BANK PRODUCTS CO. 


Established 1930 
3 Park Pl.e New York 7, N.Y. 
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New Tray For Duplicator 
Masters Designed By Diebold 


The new “Dupli-Tray,” designed | 


and manufactured by Diebold, Inc., 
Canton, Ohio, is made up of mul- 
tiple separators which pocket dupli- 
cator masters without the use of 
compressors, clips and gadgets— 
thereby eliminating smearing, off- 
setting, wrinkling or folding com- 
monly encountered. 








The tray’s construction also en- | 
ables the operator to find each du- | 


plicator master more readily since 


there are no folders to misplace, | 
The clerk | 


or drawers to open. 
reaches for a separator, flicks it 
open at the desired master, and 


the open “V” is maintained until | 


the next duplicator master 
needed. Also, masters can be added 
without disturbing other masters 
in the file. 

The _ lightweight 
masters and requires very little 
storage space. 


The Ritchie Time-Saving 
Typewriter Clamp 


The Safeguard Corp., Lansdale, 
Pa., announces the most recent ad- 


dition to their line of office equip- | 


ment—the Ritchie 
Typewriter Clamp. 


Time-Saving 


This clamp eliminates the neces- 
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Dupli-Tray | 
houses 1200 8% x 11 duplicator | 
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..with TODD 
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Just imagine this—it takes less than 15 seconds to issue a Todd 
Register Check-Personal Money Order. That's right. The whole trans- 
action can be handled in a quarter of a minute, with a single motion 
that saves employee time, speeds up customer service and cuts bank 
operating costs on items of this type as much as 60%. 

No wonder banks all over the country are enthusiastic about 
this high-speed personal remittance service. It means more profits, 
better service, increased customer good will. But that’s not all. Register 
Check-Personal Money Orders give you positive control over check 
issuance and provide insurance protection for you and your customers. 

To get all the facts about the new Register Check-Personal 
Money Orders—use the coupon. Mail it now. 

Visit the Todd exhibit at the ABA Convention in Chicago 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give us full information about Register Check 
Personal Money Order. 


Bank 





Address. 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


City Zone State NEW YORK 





PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


@ ABE Perforators 

® Time stamps for safe deposit 
vaults 

@ Check endorsers 

@ Check certifiers 

@ Sturdy date stamps 
“RECEIVED,” "DEPOSITED," 
"PAID," etc. 


@ Time recorders 


RSS a ee ee 


DIGNIFIED and DURABLE 
but 
) “DIFFERENT” SIGNS 


Handsome, hand- 
chased, ‘‘equal 
to the finest,"’ 
cast bronze and 
aluminum tablets 
and name plates 
at strictly com- 
petitive prices. 


{ > Write for FREE folders << 


Also makers of bronze, aluminum and stainless 
steel doors, railings and bank equipment. 


» NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


**Famous for Finer Quality for 69 Years"’ 


Dept. B-M Cincinnati 3, Ohio 





BIND LOOSE LEAF RECORDS 
IN YOUR OWN OFFICE THE 


grt 
Low cost CZ2Ey) war: 
—_—— 


Liberty Binders —for all loose leaf records 
—will put your valuable records in neat, 
orderly book form for rapid reference. 
Unit consists of two steel-strong Masonite 
covers with piano type aluminum hinge for 
unlimited wear and protection —plus two 
Liberty Self-Locking Posts in wide range 
of lengths, each extendable 50%. Semi- 
permanent screw posts optional. 12 stock 
sizes. Special size binders made to order 
any quantity. Catalog on request. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Estat hed 1918 


720 S. Dearborn Street. Chicago 


eS 


TIME DATE & NUMBER INC. 


298 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7.N. Y. 
Sp. OslS tH 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


TIME DATE & NUMBERING DEVICES 


yor VAL Cannot or 
Should Not Chimb Stairs... 


Stair strain is heart strain. Avoid this health 
hazard—by the push of a button you can 
ride! A Sedgwick Electric Elevator or a 
Stair-Travelor provides a safe, energy-saving 
convenience. Readily installed. Endorsed by 
physicians. Praised by users. Nationwide 
representation. 


W rite for illustrated booklet 


CA MACHINE WORKS 
16] West iSth St., New York 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 


ELECTRONICALLY HEAT-SEALED 
PLASTIC CHECK BOOK COVERS 


Leading manufacturer has all territories open 
for salesmen or sales organizations selling to 
banks on commission basis. Please give terri- 
tory covered. Write to Eastern Seaboard 
Plastics, Inc., 217 Astor St., Newark 5, N. J 


sity of drilling or bolting office ma- 
chines to the desk. The newly ac- 
quired device requires only one 
clamp; simply slide the clamp over 
the drop leaf edge and tip the type- 
writer base under the lip of the 
clamp. 


Built-In Compartment 
Stores Extra Staples 


The Unimart stapler is unique 
because it has a special built-in 
compartment which holds approxi- 
mately 500 extra staples. 

This stapler, which is imported 
from Germany, uses standard sta- 
ples and is easily refilled and han- 
dled. 

Because of its construction, this 
machine operates as a stapler, plier, 
and nailing machine. 

It is chromium plated with red 
or green trim and measures 5% 
inches long, 1% inches wide, and 
2% inches high. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from United Cutlery and 
Hardware Products Co., 108 East 
16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Dictating Machine Features 
New Correction System 


For the first time on any disc- 
or belt-type dictating machine, cor- 
rections can now be made “on the 
spot,” exactly where they belong, 
through Correct-O-Matic, latest 
feature of the new Voice-Master 
correspondence’ instrument. By 
simply talking over the previous, 
undesired section, the old record- 
ing vanishes as the afterthought is 
dictated “on the spot.” Correct-O- 
Matic thus eliminates the secre- 
tary’s costly efforts to watch for 
corrections and search for them at 
the end of a dictation. 

The Voice-Master, a combination 
dictating-transcribing instrument, 
operates on the electronic-magnetic 
principle. It measures 11 x 12 x 5 
inches in size and weighs only 10 
pounds. Its exclusive Magic-Discs 
are airmail-thin papers which may 
be folded, even wrinkled, and 
mailed in any standard envelope. 
Each Magic-Disc is re-usable a 
thousand times. Ind-X-Matic “on- 
the-disc” marking system is another 
Voice-Master feature. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from Magnetic Recording 
Industries, 30 Broad St., New York, 
a 2 
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Kellogg Select-O-Phone 
Requires No Operator 


Select-O-Phone, a dial intercom- | 
munication system, is entirely in- | 


dependent of “city” lines and tele- 
phones; therefore, it requires no 
operator and eliminates delays 
caused by a busy switchboard. 


This system consists of four ele- | 
ments: the telephone (desk, wall, | 


or side mounting type), a single 
three-conductor telephone wire; the 


automatic selector; and power unit. 

The Select-O-Phone provides for | 
a private line or simultaneous con- 
nections permitting three or more | 
persons to carry on a conversation | 
over the phone. An optional fea- | 


ture, “executive right-of-way,” per- 


mits essential calls from executive 


stations to connect with any other 


station whether it is in use or not. | 


A general call or office speaker 
may be installed to provide a ready 
means for finding someone who is 
away from his station. 

By following the printed instruc- 
tions provided with this system, 


Select-O-Phone can easily be in- | 
stalled by any electrician. As few | 


as five phones may be installed and 


the system expanded one station at | 
a time up to 48 stations. Extension | 


telephones permit further increase. 


Complete information may be se- 
cured from Kellogg Switchboard 


and Supply Co., 6650 South Cicero | 


Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 


New Model 56 Folding Machine 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


manufacturers of A. B. Dick dupli- | 


cating products, recently announced 


the introduction of the new Model 


56 Folding Machine. 


The new, low-cost 56 Folder was | 
designed to stress ease-of-use for | 


clerical employees. A “Quick Set 
Fold Chart” reduces the most com- 


monly used folds to simple alpha- | 
betical settings. Included are: single | 


folds, parallel letter folds, double 


parallel folds, accordion or state- | 
ment folds, French folds and hori- | 


zontal with two vertical folds. 


Upper and lower fold plates bear 
precision scales clearly marked in | 


inches to permit accurate plate 
settings for other types of folds. 

A simple angular adjustment 
compensates for paper that is not 
squarely cut. 


The Model 56 Folder folds paper 
September, 1951 
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It’s easier... 
with a TICKOMETER! 


Counting anything is easier with a Tickometer . . . cards, tickets, 
sales slips, coupons, forms, currency, checks! 

And faster—eight to ten times faster than experienced manual 
counters! The Tickometer handles from 500 to 1,000 items per 
minute... automatically and accurately records part or full counts 
on easy-to-read registers . . . optionally imprints, endorses, or 
cancels as well as counts. Saves clerical time in hundreds of banks 
and business establishments, small as well as large. 

Anybody can use the Tickometer. Rented, never sold, it requires 
no investment . . . Serviced from all PB’s 93 offices. Ask for a 
demonstration . . . or send coupon for free illustrated brochure. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 3891 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Name 





Offices in 93 cities in 
U.S and Canada, Address. 


Firm 








WE ARE ALL WET 


Advertising copy such as this is sup- 
posed to be informative since it doesn’t 
have eye appeal. However, the copy 
that is timely and informative when it is 
written is oftentimes water over the 
dam when it appears in print. 


For example, as this is written the one 
and only subject of importance in our 
minds is the catastrophic flood con- 
dition in the Kansas City area, and more 
specifically, the eight feet of water in 
our Kansas City plant. Any other sub- 
ject is irrelevant, so we feel impelled 
to talk about it and we sincerely hope 
that when this appears in print it will 
indeed be water over the dam — or 
more to the point, water back over the 
levee. 


If we operated just this one plant we 
would be out of business for a long time 
to come because, in these days of scar- 
cities, neither supplies nor machines 
can readily be replaced. As it is, even 
though it is only forty-eight hours since 
the dikes broke, we have trailers in St. 
Paul and Chicago loaded with motors, 


electrical controls, clean-up equipment 
and supplies. We have engineers, elec- 
tricians, carpenters and machine re- 
pairmen all ready to fly in as soon as 
they get the signal. We are replenishing 
check inventories in St. Paul and Chicago 
on an around-the-clock schedule. And 
we are already processing Kansas City 
plant orders in Chicago. 


Insofar as our customers in the affected 
area are concerned, their orders will be 
filled. Not as promptly as out of Kansas 
City, and perhaps not as well handled 
because aia of familiarity with the 
specifications, but nevertheless the 
checks will be delivered. On other 
occasions we have been grateful for our 
multiple plant set-up and this is another 
instance when it pays off. 


As to when we will be able to move in 
and go to work on the restoration pro- 
gram, we cannot say. All we know is 
that we are ready to start the moment 
the authorities give us the green light. 
Let’s hope that by the time you read this 
the job will be finished. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





stock in weights from 16 to 36 sub- 
stance in sizes ranging from 2% 
to 9 inches in width and 3% to 14 
inches in length. Uninterrupted 
folding may be accomplished by 
loading the Folder while it is in 
operation. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from A. B. Dick Co., 5700 
West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, II. 


Personnel 


WILBUR F. COOPER has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising mana- 
ger of Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 
Mr. Cooper has been a member of 
the advertising department for the 
past four and one-half years. 


Wilbur F. Cooper Albert L. Williams 


International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, N. Y., recently 
elected ALBERT L. WILLIAMS, vice 
president and treasurer, a director 
of the company to succeed JOHN L. 
BARTON, resident manager at the 
Endicott, N. Y. plant, who has re- 
tired after fifty-one years’ continu- 
ous service. 

* +. * 

The Todd Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has announced the promotion 
of five men in sales. 

EDWARD P. WILLIAMS, former 


No stoop, no squint! 


with apologies to Philco! 


manager of the Hartford Conn. of- 
fice, was appointed manager of the 
Memphis office. Succeeding him is 
WILLIAM N. YOUNG, former assistant 
manager at the Philadelphia office. 

MAURICE W. RIHN, JR., was named 
manager of a newly-created zone 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, and Worcester County, Mass.) 
with headquarters in Worcester, 


PB Mailing Scales have big background charts with 
widely spaced, easy-to-read markings . . . The hand has 

a hairline edge, never leaves you in doubt as to the exact 
postage required. The automatic pendulum mechanism is 
accurate, quick acting, doesn’t waver... Precision-built by 
Pitney-Bowes, these scales assure correct postage being used 
... Speed up mailing, save time and money in any bank 
...Also available: a special 70 Ib. Parcel Post model...Call | Mass. Previously, he was assistant 


: manager in Chicago. EDWARD P. 
the nearest PB office—or write for free booklet! g g , 
a CONNELL, former salesman in the 


Milwaukee territory, will succeed 
PITNEY-BOWES him. 

RAY HEATH was made assistant 
manager of the New York: City 
zone. Formerly, he had been office 
manager and salesman in New York. 


(Ps) Mailing Scales 


‘= PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 
3872 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter 
... Offices in 93 cities. 
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Bruning Features New, 
Low-Cost Copying Machine 


A new, low-cost Bruning Copy- 
flex machine, the Model 20, has 
been placed on the market by the 
Charles Bruning Co., 100 Reade 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Accounting departments will find 
it an economical, time-saving tool 
for copying large-sized records, bal- 
ance sheets, charts, and cumulative 
statistical statements and reports 
kept by the day, week or month. 

This new machine offers a 46- 


window 
OR LOBBY 


™ any *wmanaal 
poture Have one 
hike it! Build a 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT WERE 


YOUR NAME HERE 


¢ Your choice of Subjects 

¢ Personalized Messages 

e Round the clock Advertising 
¢ Low cost operation 

¢ Size 4412 x 3312 x 812 

* Priced to fit your budget 

¢3 dimensional effect Photos 
¢ Finished to match your bank 
¢ Sent on approval 


25 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago |, Ill. 
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inch printing width with exposure 
speeds up to 95 inches per minute. 

It is a medium volume machine 
filling out the Bruning Copyflex line 
of five other models ranging from 
the heavy volume “93” to the re- 
cently introduced office, or secre- 
tarial, Model 12. 

The Model 20 requires no instal- 
lation, just a connection to a 60 
cycle, 115 volt, alternating current 
electric line. Fifty and 25 cycle 
machines also are available. 

Copies may be made on Copyflex 
sensitized paper, acetates, films and 
cloths. They are handled safely and 
conveniently under ordinary office 
illumination, so no special lighting 
is needed. Dark rooms, developing 
trays, etc., also are unnecessary, 
and, since no vapor developer is 
used, there is no need for exhaust 
ducts or extra ventilation. 

Operation of the Model 20 does 
not require any special training. 
The operator merely feeds the sen- 
sitized medium into the machine 
with the translucent original to be 
copied. Copies are processed by the 
machine and are stacked ready for 


Remington Rand Offers 
New Filing Method 


A new filing method called Kard- 
a-Film will be especially interest- 
ing to bank managements faced 
with the problems of record file 
space conservation and quicker 
reference at point-of-use. This new 
method contains the space savings 
of microfilm and reference benefits 
of paper filing. It permits the crea- 
tion of active files by subject, name 
or number, using microfilm as the 
filing instrument. 

Faster search and ready refer- 
ence at point-of-use is a major 
benefit of the Kard-a-Film installa- 
tion, and the bank management 








\\ 


Does this look 
Familiar? 
(it’s costly, too!) 


Save your blood pressure with 


Diese 


all 

2\eel | espera 
DSYAWSE Pl Ali 
STEEL STORAGE FILES 


@ SAVES SPACE! 
© SPEEDS FINDING 100% 
@ LASTS A LIFETIME! 


baer - digging through dusty boxes—hunting 
through musty bundles! Give your inactive 
records the lifetime protection, and “quick 
finding” features of Safe-T-Stak Steel 
Storage files. Yes, they lock together as 
high and as wide as you want, and are 
manufactured under the strictest standards in 
the industry. Write today for a survey 
or quotation—use the coupon below 
for quick action. 


immediate Delivery 
7 Popular Sizes! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
Serving Business for over 92 Years 


Microfilm * Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing 
Equipment * Safes, Chests and Vault Doors 

* Bank Vault Equipment * Burglar Alarms 

Factory Branches and Dealers in all 
principal cities 
mm mewn wm ew mw Mw ew Be we er ee Oe 

DIEBOLD, Incorporated, 

2007 Mulberry Road, Canton, Ohio 


( ) Have your File Analyst call for a 
survey, without obligation. 


( ) Send me a quotation on 
these sizes— 


files in 


NAME TITLE 


BANK NAME 
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ACCOUNT 
BUILDER 


SAVINGS CLUB 


Here's the one plan that not only 
gets new accounts but also keeps 
them growing! Write-wire-phone 
today for details of this volume 
builder available 
competitive basis 


ive, BAR-TWENTY 
20 17 N. Desplaines 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


on non 
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which must maintain permanent 
files of corporate records, bank ex- 
aminers reports, tax records, earn- 
ings and dividends reports will find 
important space savings advantages 
in this filing method. Each group of 
records falling into the categories 
listed previously, can be accurately 
indexed and easily referred to by 
using Kard-a-Film cards and the 
Kard-a-Film Reader. With the use 
of the reader, important financial 
records can be reproduced at full 
size or as large as needed: 

Details on the uses of Kard-a- 
Film in bank record filing opera- 
tions as well as complete details on 
two separate types of Kard-a-Film 
to be marketed can be secured by 
writing Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 1 NN. x. 


Diebold Announces New 
Simplified Stock Control 


The newly-developed, simplified 
Stock Control System helps the 
businessman prevent embarrassing 
“out-of-stock” conditions, reduce 
stock to an economical working 
minimum, and. increase turnover. 
He knows how much is on hand, 
when to re-order, what is on order, 
and what is back-ordered. 

Positive control, with consider- 
able savings in time, results from 
the use of a clever signalling de- 
vice. Records are punched with 
three keyhole slots and mounted 
on a bar in a desk tray. When the 
stock balance gets down to a mini- 
mum, the record is offset to the 
right, which signals the buyer it’s 


| time to re-order. When the order 


is placed, it’s noted on the card and 


the record is offset to the left, which 
indicates the goods were ordered 
but as yet undelivered. The card 
is returned to the center punch 
when the goods are received. 


All records and guides are held 
on a bar in the Cardineer Desk Tray 
by their keyhole slots and can’t be 
spilled or scrambled. Offset records 
stay offset until returned to normal. 
A wide “V” can be opened any- 
where in the tray to expose the 
whole face of the record for refer- 
ence without removal. Any number 
of records up to 810 can be kept 
in one tray. 

Write to Diebold, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio, Dept. S-1, and ask for the 
folder, “The Hole Story,” and sam- 
ples of the records used. 


New Superior Ink Pad 


The new ink pad made by Supe- 
rior Marking Equipment Co., 1800 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill, 
incorporates changes in _ interior 
construction, container design, and 
decorating—all of which are in- 
tended to provide long-lasting, 
heavy-duty stamp pads at low cost. 

A full color band around the pad 
provides a quick means of identi- 





ACTION! 


in your bank's displays 
gets action for you from 


the public 


Here are two business 
“Saving Sandy’’ the 


SEALS BY PRESSURE 
NO MOISTENING... 


THE NEW WAY 


builders. 
333 SECONDS 


Scot rolls his 
eyes happily as his arm moves up 
and down putting money in his 
purse or your own real size pass 
book or check book. Slots at each 
side hold your own cardboard slides 
to personalize your bank's message. 
Use ‘‘Saving Sandy" to sell thrift 
accounts, checking accounts, per- 
sonal loans, safety boxes or any 
bank service you wish to emphasize. 
Sandy always gets attention. 


Santa Claus waves his cap and calls attention to his message ‘‘Join our Christmas Club’’ or ‘‘Merry 
Christmas'’, as you prefer. 


Actual stop watch checks 
show the sealing speed... 
3% seconds against 7 
seconds ...with the new 
STYX-DRY Bill Strap. Seals 
by pressure, no moistening, 
no mess. Retains adhesive- 
ness for years. In Colors for 
different denominations. 
Made of choice brown Kraft. 


roel. L. DOWNEY 


THE OLD WAY 
7 SECONDS 


The Scot is 16% x 21 inches and Santa is 24 inches high. Both are sturdily built, finished in many 
brilliant colors and will last for years. They operate on either AC or DC for ten cents a month. These 


displays are sent prepaid on approval for $14.95 each or both for $24.95. You may want a number 
after you see these displays. Order now! 


WILLIAM BANK, 207 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


FREE SAMPLES [a\Mnno meee 
WRITE DEPT. A MD RGnnR GT 


t \ifr 
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Bulletin and Directory 
BOARDS 


For All Purposes 


Also Desk Name 
Plates 


Send for illustrated literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. .nvin'S Ny. 


able 





RECEIVING 
can mean RESELLING 


Time Payments, presented with Alli- 
son’s Payment Coupon Books, involve 
no writing—no hunting or selecting 
cards—no window bookkeeping. Just 
stamp the stub “paid,” detach the 
coupon and the job is done. 


Customers like this NO WAITING 
SERVICE. You'll like it, too, because it 
is conducive to repeat business, which, 
in turn, is vital to Consumer Credit 
growth and profits. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others and complete informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. 
Write to head office: Indianap- 
olis 6, Indiana. 
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| fying the color of ink contained in 
|any pad. 

| Three sizes of pads are available 
in black, violet, red, blue, or green 
| ink. 


An Efficient Posting Tray 


Posting Equipment Corp., 1779 


All movement of the trays is 
controlled by three buttons lo- 


| cated within fingertip reach of the 
operator. 
| to remain seated during set-up and 
| throughout the entire posting op- 


This allows the operator 


eration. The tray also features a 
drop side for stuffing and offset, and 
is being manufactured in a variety 
of sizes. Hoods with locks are avail- 
for all sizes. 


Also available from this firm is 


|a complete line of posting stands. 
| Three models, with either adjust- 


able or fixed legs, are offered at the 
present time: a basic or skeleton 
stand; a stand fully enclosed with 
door and lock; and a stand with 
filing drawer. 

Both trays and stands are of 





modern design, finished in gray 
satin crackle. 


| Hertel Ave., Buffalo 7, N. Y. an- | 
nounces a new line of posting trays | 
|}and stands for use with machine 
| bookkeeping systems. 


| —NOW, SPEED-UP 
OFFICE PROCEDURE 
IN YOUR BANK! 


= z yap Samael 7 


make EXACT photo copies 


@ only 5c each 


LEADING BANKS 
USE TRU-COPY-PHOTE EVERY DAY 
TO COPY CHECKS, STATEMENTS, 
INVOICES AND LEGAL DOC- 
UMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


. . . . . 


This precision machine turns out faithful 
reproductions of anything typed, written, 
printed or drawn. Simple and speedy to 
Operate as it requires NO darkroom; NO 
focusing; NO camera; NO film. There is 
a model for every copying need, starting 
at $49.50. Banks save time, money and 
effort with TRU-COPY-PHOTE. Every model 
is backed by a LIFETIME GUARANTEE .. . 
it's a sound investment! 


Write for descriptive folder 
and price list.today 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


15 SUMMIT AVENUE 
CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 


STANDARD 
TUBULAR 
Coin Wraps, 





A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 





The Midwest Stock .. . 


(Continued from page 38) 


with a Central Western bank or trust 
company is money well spent from the 
standpoint of better stockholder rela- 
tions. More than 110 such agencies 
have been established out of a regional 
potential of approximately 150 banks. 

The Midwest Stock Exchange, like 
the exchanges which consolidated their 
facilities and their resources to form 
it, is the response to a specific demand. 
It is well recognized that modern in- 


dustrialism must have a fairly steady « 


and permanent market for its financ- 


ing. Without such a market, industry, 
trade, transportation and even banking 
would be set back to their swaddling 
days. 

To sum up, the showing made by the 
Midwest Stock Exchange since its 
establishment has been highly credit- 
able. The number of shares traded has 
been, on the average, more than a 
third greater than the combined total 
for the constituent exchanges prior to 
consolidation. In its first year, the con- 
solidated exchange enjoyed a 60 per 
cent greater gain in volume of trading 
than any other stock exchange in the 





Teach Thrift 


...the easy way 





DELUXE BOOK SAVINGS BANK 


The thrift habit is simple to 
teach with this borrow- 
proof bank that takes all 
sizes of coins and currency. 
Several cover designs and 
a large selection of colors. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 





BANKERS UTILITIES COMPANY 


Serving the Banking Trade for over 35 Years 


268 First Street 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


First Street Near Folsom ° 








San Francisco 5, California 


ADD-O-BANK 


The wonder bank that 
adds nickels, dimes and 
quarters—then actually 
registers the total! 
Finished in Tu-tone 
colors and chrome, with 
your name in gold 
bronze on the top. 


PRICES ON REQUEST 
CORP. OF CALIF. 


San Francisco 5, California 





United States. This latter fact alone 
suggests that brokers and the investing 
public have accepted the Midwest 
Stock Exchange as the natural market 
for regional issues not suited to the 
national marketplace in New York by 
reason of their size or the extent and 
distribution of investor interest. MSE 
is also a natural secondary market for 
the approximately 150 issues which 
also are traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
























When you’re looking ahead, remem- 
ber that ownership of much of the 
nation’s industry is concentrated in 
the great central western area. It 
would seem that Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
working together, could support with- 
out too much difficulty a securities 
market in keeping with the tremendous 
wealth and productive energy of the 
region of which they are a part. 







Maintaining Installment . . . 
(Continued from page 60) 





foreclosed impartially on borderline 
risks and on risks who, given time, 
could have worked themselves out 
of their difficulties. Some of these 
lenders, of course, could not help 
it because of the deteriorated value 
of all their investments. 

When it happens again we will 
know from experience that a little 
patience and assistance will enable 
most borrowers to clear up their 
problems. But the question is, will 
volume lenders operating on small 
net profit margins feel they can 
afford to be patient in their collec- 
tion efforts as the expenses of these 
efforts eat away profits . . . and as 
some top managements decide that 
an unprofitable installment loan 
business is something they want to 
get out of completely—and fast? 

In the very territories where these 
low rate operations exist there are 
other banks and finance companies 
making loans at much better rates. 
With interest rates on everything 
else moving upward there is no jus- 
tification for installment loan rates 
to keep on going down. 


















EDITOR'S NOTE: A great deal of detail is 
involved in the proper handling of installment 
loans which cannot be gone into in a single 
article. Anyone wishing additional informa- 
tion can secure it by writing for a copy of a 
Bankers Research Bulletin. Address your re- 
quest to T. Volckhausen, Bankers Research, 331 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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GIANT FLOODLIGHTS now illumi- 
nate the tower of The First National 
Bank of Peoria,. [ll., making the 
well-known landmark visible for 


miles at night. 

Sixteen 500-watt floodlights, ar- 
ranged four on each side of the 
highest balcony of the 16 story 
building, form the lighting arrange- 
ment. They produce a combined 
lighting strength of 8,000 watts 
and were officially turned on the 


HOMER J. LIVINGSTON, president of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, is shown complimenting John Mosler, vice-president of 
The Mosler Safe Company on a recent full page Mosler advertise- 
ment in Life magazine. The company, whose vaults, safes, and other 
protective equipment are used in over 70 per cent of the nation’s 
banks, published the ad as one of a series informing the public on 
the widely diversified and helpful services offered by banks and the 
importance of these services to the individual as well as to business. 


night of July 27th. 


i 


Increasing $30 million 





in 12 months, our total 
resources at mid-year 
were $271,357,067—an 
all-time high forour % 
five decades of service # 


@ in Arizona. e 
= SERVING ALL ARIZONA =. 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
ee THIRTY-TWO wi, Atnone 


Ks 
Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona ., By 


Oe Coe. 


CR FEOERAL OLPOSIT INSUPANCE CORPORATION 
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Stock Yards National Of K.C. 
Absorbed By Commerce Trust 


Since all furniture, fixtures, 
equipment and vaults of the Stock 
Yards National Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo., were destroyed by the 
recent flood, the bank’s board of 
directors unanimously decided to 
voluntarily liquidate the bank’s 
assets. 


Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has assumed the 
commercial and savings deposit li- 
ability of the Stock Yards National 
Bank, with no profit accruing to 
either bank. The Stock Yards Na- 
tional is reported to have been in 
excellent financial condition, and 
it is anticipated that stock of the 
bank will liquidate in excess of 
$300.00 per share. 

All officers and employees of the 
Stock Yards National Bank have 
joined the staff of Commerce Trust 
Company, with the following re- 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Bought and Sold 


Write, wire or phone us 
regarding either the purchase 
or sale for CASH of 100% 
or controlling interest in life 
companies or other insurance 
lines. 


All negotiations personal 
and confidential. 


4 
BRINSOR 
+f sociales 
BRokers of INSurance ORganizations 


1102 Waldheim Building 
Kansas City 6E, Missouri 


44664 





Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
=not Competition 


Under the direction of officials with 

ears of service in this field, assur- 
ing a knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


he a 
ciate National 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE: 37 Broad St 


s fk Clearing Howse 
ber: Nee Federal = 
I surance Corporatso 


Your Lawrence man 
offers you this 


Inventory Survey 


Next time inventory figures in a loan application, call 
in your Lawrence man. He’s as near as your telephone. 

From his experience with inventories in many lines, 
he can determine for you if a given business lends 
itself to field warehousing. 


Why not call on his experience? 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


| sulting additions to the official staff 
| of the latter: B. M. Lamberson, vice 
| president; Edith E. Crabb, assistant 
| vice president; P. V. Miller, Jr., 
| assistant vice president; R. War- 
| ren 
| Lloyd Troxler, 
| Leo J. Stolzer, assistant cashier. 


Rhodes, assistant cashier; 


assistant cashier; 


Detroit Salutes Joseph M. Dodge 


On the occa- 
sion of Detroit’s 
250th Birthday 
Party, July 24, 
the city chose to 
cite Joseph M. 
Dodge, president, 
The Detroit 
Bank, for his 
outstanding ser- 


Joseph M. Dodge vice to the Unit- 


| ed States of America. Mr. Dodge 


was presented with a testimonial 


| scroll, signed by Mayor of Detroit 


Albert E. Cobo and members of 
the Common Council on behalf of 


| citizens of Detroit, and an engraved 
| platinum watch. 


Colonel Walker E. Cisler, execu- 


| tive vice president of the Detroit 
| Edison Company, made the presen- 





Nationwide Field Warehousing 


FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
37 DRUMM ST. 


CHICAGO 
100 N. LA SALLE ST. 


NEW YORK 
72 WALL ST. 


Offices In All Principal Cities 


The Scroll and Watch presented To Mr. 
Dodge 

tation of the watch, which bears 

the inscription: “Presented to 
the Honorable Joseph M. Dodge 
on the occasion of Detroit’s 
250th Birthday in recognition 
of his accomplishments in the 
realm of international affairs 
that reflect honor upon the city 
of his birth”. 

After the presentation, he was 
accorded a standing ovation by the 
450 distinguished guests who had 
come from all corners of the world 
for the occasion. 

As an honor guest at the banquet, 
Mr. Dodge shared the spotlight with 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, trusteeship di- 
rector of the United Nations, also 
cited as a famous native son, and 
with Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, principal speaker of the eve- 
ning. 


Cesar J. Bertheau Levi J. Wade 


LEVI L. WADE has been elected as- 
sistant trust officer of First Ameri- 
can National Bank of Nashville, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CESAR J. BERTHEAU was recently 
elected president of Peoples Trust 
Company of Bergen County, Hack- 
ensack, N. J. He succeeds the late 
CHARLES E. BLACKFORD, JR. 


Moreland-Sellwood Bank, Port- 
land, Ore‘, an affiliate of First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, has named 
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CARLTON F. GRAF cashier, succeeding 
0. N. LARVIK, who was made cashier 
of The First National Bank of Leb- 
anon, Lebanon, Ore., another affili- 
ate bank. 


EARL F. CHISLETT, WADSWORTH C. 
HAYES, and HERMAN N. STRAUSS, 
members of the Brooklyn trust of- 
fice, have been named assistant sec- 
retaries of Marine Trust Company 
of Western New York, Buffalo, N. 
# 


At the Oakland main office of 
The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., ERNEST I. JAGER, REY- 
NOLD WILLIAM JOPE, and ARTHUR 
ELWOOD LITTLE have been appointed 
assistant vice presidents. CLARENCE 
D. WILLIS has been made assistant 
vice president and manager of the 
Lemoore office, succeeding A. C. 
CAMPBELL, vice president, who will 
continue as manager of the Han- 
ford office. BERNICE M. THARP has 
been named assistant manager of 
the Lemoore office. 


ROBERT C. DE ROSSET has been ap- 
pointed first vice president of First 
National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. Mr. 
de Rosset was formerly a _ vice 
president of Seaboard Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Norfolk, Va. 


Crocker First National Bank of 
San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif., 
has promoted A. L. HAY and HENRY 
PULT to assistant trust officer and 
A. N. VELTMAN to assistant cashier 
in the foreign exchange department. 


First National Bank of Portland, 
Portland, Ore., has made FRED I. 
WEBER assistant vice president at 
the Union and Russell branch office. 


DOUGLAS J. THOMPSON has been 
promoted to vice president of The 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 


The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, announced the appointment 
of CLARENCE W. BOWEN as assistant 
cashier. Mr. Bowen has been in 
the credit department of the bank 
since 1929. 


LAWRENCE C. COOPER has been 
elected assistant treasurer of Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York, N. 
Y., and will be in charge of public 
utility investment research in the 
Investment Research Division of the 
bank’s Personal Trust Department. 
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Harold R. De Moss J. D. Francis 


HAROLD R. DEMOSS, former vice 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, has been elected a 
vice president of Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Tex. J. D. 
FRANCIS, for many years a vice 
president of the bank, has been 
elevated to the position of senior 
vice president. 





Robert A. Alston Harvey Hill 


ROBERT A. ALSTON, JR., a former 
vice president of The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. has been elected a staff vice- 
president of that bank, in which 
capacity he will serve as co-ordi- 
nator of business development for 
certain of the bank’s offices, and in 
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LONGER 
PICKING ROLLS 
MORE 
FULL LENGTH 
HUSKING ROLLS 


‘PICKED CORN 
... IN A SHORTER TIME 


Husk up to 25 acres of corn a day with MM 2-row Huskor, up to 13 
acres with an MM 1-row. Both models are smooth running, easy 
pulling machines designed to practically eliminate shelling in the 
field. MM floating snouts and gathering chains handle even badly 
tangled corn. Exclusive cleaning fan removes the few remaining 
loose husks and dirt at wagon elevator. — : 

All corn pickers may have some things in common, but MM’s 
long experience and skilled craftsmanship in making top quality 
parts for its Huskors, permit them to give the unusually long, 
dependable performance for which they are noted. 


Quality control in MM factories gives you longer, better 
performance in the field. See us for complete facts. 


-MUInNeEAPOLIS-MoLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


85 





an advisory capacity to others. 


HARVEY HILL, formerly vice presi- 
dent in the trust department of the 
bank has been advanced to the 
newly created position of vice pres- 
ident and assistant general trust 
officer. 


The election of four assistant 
cashiers has been announced by 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Dallas, Tex. The new officers are: 
DON T. ENNIS, CHARLES R. NEISLER, 
JOHN R. SEARS, and WILLIAM B. SUT- 
TON. 


HOWARD C. MINICH has been made 
an assistant vice president of Man- 
ufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. He will be in 
charge of the estate planning de- 
partment. Cc. RICHARD SHOEMAKER 
was made assistant secretary in 
this department. 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
promoted EDMUND J. REPETTO, of the 
Charlotte office, and R. W. HOWARD, 
of the Salisbury office to vice presi- 
dent. HARVEY T. ANDERSON, former 
vice president and a director of 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Greenville, N. C., has been 
made vice president at the Raleigh 
office. MURRAY A. MILLER has been 
advanced to trust officer at the 
Asheville office. DURWOOD R. EVER- 
ETT, JR., has been made assistant 


Wampum 


Boasting the only drive-in teller’s 
window in Northern Arizona, the 
newly opened Bank of Flagstaff 
finds this service appreciated by 
Deneh Yazzi, Indian from nearby 
Navajo reservation. Yazzi saves two 
parking nickels as normally his 
team and wagon require two 


vice president at the Raleigh office, 
STAHLE LINN, chairman of the Salis- 
bury board, and GILBERT C. HINE, 
II, assistant trust officer at the main 
office. 


JOHN E. BOWLES and RUSSELL F. 
SCHOMP have been made assistant 





will find this institution especially 


well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts 


promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities 


are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA 


SALLE 


STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


Window 


metered parking spaces. 

The Bank of Flagstaff opened for 
business May 10, 1951 with capital 
and surplus of $250,000.00. Its new 
building is of distinctive south- 
western design with native sand- 
stone exterior, knotty pine panelled 
interior and radiant floor heating. 


secretaries of Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y., has elected BEN 
FEIT and WILLIAM B. LEWIS, JR., 
assistant vice presidents. HARRY C. 
KILPATRICK, CHARLES HILL JONES, 
and EUGENE S. HOOPER have been 
advanced to the newly created of- 
fice of senior vice president. 


WILLIAM R. COSBY and HORACE G. 
MOELLER have been named assistant 
vice presidents and GEORGE C. DEN- 
NISTON, trust officer of Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seattle-First National Bank, Se- 
attle, Wash., has made ALBERT R. 
MUNGER a director. Mr. Munger as- 
sumed the office of president of the 
bank in July. WILLIAM M. JENKINS 
was advanced to assistant vice 
president. 


Provident Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, O., has 
elected H. HILMAN SMITH vice presi- 
dent in charge of the travel depart- 
ment, and traffic manager, JOHN 
W. ROWAN, assistant vice president 
in charge of public relations, and 
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With BANKS and BANKERS it is. 
‘ready reference and daily service 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 
...the Rand M¢Nally “Blue Book”... published 


continuously since 1872. 
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|| ae KEY TO THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


been 


i of- Wess of the American Bankers Association with Check 
Routing Symbols... published since 1911. 


CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUBS 


... complete services to fit particular needs... 
with cost-saving features, exclusive with Rand 


MNally. 


Serving American Banks and Bankers since 1872 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Sept. 30- 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Oct. 3—77th Annual Convention, The Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 


Oct. 
Calif. 
Nov. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 





Sept. 

Oct. 11-12—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 
Oct. 21-24—lowa, Des Moines 

Oct. 21-23—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


9-13—Tennessee Annual Bankers Conference, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


8-9—20th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
























17-19—25th Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 






Sept. 11-14—Mortgage Bankers Association, 38th Annual Convention, Mark Hopkins and 


Fairmont Hotels, San Francisco, Cali 


f. 


Sept. 27-30—Annual Convention of the Association of Bank Women, Hotel Sheraton, 


Chicago. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Hotel, Hollywood, Florida. 
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7-10—Robert Morris Associates, Fall Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
21-24—Consumer Bankers Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

22-25—-NABAC 27th Annual Convention, The Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
9-13—U. S. Savings and Loan League, 59th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 
12-15—Financial Public Relations Association, 36th Convention, Hollywood Beach 
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JOSEPH SILBERSACK, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


St. Joseph Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind., has named 
PAUL M. LAMAR a vice president 
to succeed the late EARL E. REEDER. 
Mr. LaMar will be in charge of new 
business and public relations. 










First National Bank in Dallas, 
Dallas, Tex., has made BOB JONES 
editor of the bank’s employee pub- 
lication, First Family. He will also 
have advertising and public rela- 
tions duties. Mr Jones formerly was 
editor of The Federal, publication of 
the Federal Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago. 





HENRI Z. LAKE has been appointed 
a vice president and RICHARD I. 
CLUETT and ARTHUR H. PETRUCELLI 
have been named assistant secre- 
taries of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
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smaller banks, too, 
can afford 
America’s finest 


bank designing... 


it coals 1 mor ! 


Alton Banking and Trust Co., Alton, Ill. 
new fixtures...or a new building — 


your project is created by the same specialized staff! 


Ordinarily, you pay a premium for superior services. But when your quarters 
are modernized by our organization, you get what is recognized as America’s 
Special department to aid you in presenting finest bank designing . . . at no extra cost! This holds true regardless of the 
your project for government approval size of your bank, or extent of its project. Our vast experience, specialized 
ability and sound knowledge of the banking business enables us to effect, and 

Government regulations require you to sub- ‘ . A 7 
nit detalied equaiitaiiesn on cues ahitae pass on to you . . . savings in time and money in every step of your program. 
of your new butlding project. You'll find Further, your new quarters will be the essence of operational efficiency and 


our special department invaluable in help- architectural beauty. And they’ll be designed to help increase your business! 
ing you prepare this presentation material. 


Recently Completed: Security State Bank, Turlock, California 
‘ D) ° 
E quipment Corp CLA LON 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 


Bank Building amd Equipmeit Corporation OF AMERICA 
Ninth & Sidney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


“ke seconera stare song 


On or about ctu cuccescsecesess.(date), we contemplate 
(7 New Bldg. {_} Modernized Bidg. {] New Fixtures |] Modernized Fixtures 


Without obligation please furnish complete information about your 


organization, its service, experience and projects you've completed. 


Name 


Get the Facts on our services... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! OL 





Gilt-edged protection 


Mr. Stevenson is now well protected against financial loss. His new fire in- 


>”? 
. 


surance policy is underwritten by a leading company . . . it is “gilt-edged 
» » His checks, too, give him gilt-edged protection — they are written on 
La Monte Safety Paper, recognized everywhere as the criterion for quality 
and maximum safety. » » Bankers from coast to coast have found their 
customers quick to appreciate the value of these fine check papers. 
Your lithographer can show you samples or we'll gladly send them direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inpIvipuALIzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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